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STORMY WEATHER! 


Preoursner when there’s murder in Like a moving picture, the storm battles 

the sky, and only hardy souls dare outside . . . while you sit in your shirt 

NT BE a “stay-at-home”! New a venture out of doors. sleeves, chatting . .. relaxed . . : enjoying 
's works magle.with Nath i Make that the day you learn about a every minute! 6 « 

Nash. Without overcoats, mufflers, or Hate winter? You'll love it in a Nash! 


loves, ee slide into) Be! bi wice seit Want to know more? Then touch that 
point that proud hood into the teeth Novia yn " 


vhat we mean by "a 
ane et youreey) got hurricane of power"! Try that wheel ... 


those brakes . ... the new steering post 
gear shift.* (Every control seems to read 
your mind.) 
See the bed-in-a-car, look at the appoint- 
ments... then, quick, ask the price. For 
drafts,  onee, it’s good news! Ten models are 
of your breath "ow priced next to the lowest! 
of your cigarette—whisk You pick the day—we'll furnish the ear. 
Je windshield does not fog. Over 1800 Nash dealers offer nation- 
bles to zero— Wide service. Nasi Morons D1vision, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


Weather Four series of great cars, 22 models 
! Main- 10" priced next to the lowest = i |] 


of fresh, in 
he 
Stufly air. 
—the smol 


x standard equipment and Federal taxes 
rt automatically. included, delivered at factory, as low as 


(Optional Equipment-Slight Extra Charge) 


Car illustrated . .. 4-Door Sedan, 11 
and Federal Taxes 


THE CAR THAT EVERYBODY LIKES 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


‘Rearmament 


Sirs: 

‘With your 14-page essay on rearma~ 
ments (LIFE, Dec. 19) I can only say I 
am bitterly Sorry to see my favorite 
magazine zoom down into a class with 
other illogical fearmongers and propa- 
gandists, 

‘There was only one statement in the 
whole 14 pages that made one grain of 
senso: “It is certain that America neither 
needs nor wants that No. 1 internal 
menace to democracy—a large standing 
army... ." Then you go right on to show 
what a bunch of suckers you are by using 
heavy type on “The best defense is an 
attack.” 

Any sane person knows that there fs no 
country or group of countries today which 
could possibly attack us effectually: they 
haye not the men or the materials, or the 
ships with which to transport them, or 
the base to operate from. ‘This tremen- 
dous expenditure you propose will never 
be used for defense, in the strict sense of 
the word, but could be used for im- 
perialism and fascism very handily. 

Germany realizes that if she should 
attempt to attack us, her children would 
be speaking French by the tlme the 
soldiers got home, It’s a shame you don’t, 

E, LLOYD SOUDER JR. 


Adams House, Harvard University 
‘Cambridge, Mass. 


@ LIFE pointed out that “None of the 
aggressor nations—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—is in a position to attack Amer- 
iea in the near future.” As further ex- 
plained, the U. 5. defense program 
looks to the time when the aggressors 
(which, contrary to Mr. Souder's im- 
pression, now have more than enough 
men, materials and ships to attack us 
effectively) may have subdued the po- 
tential enemies in Europe and Asia 
which currently keep them in bounds. 
—Ed. 


Sins: 

T have always been a confirmed dyed- 
in-the-wool pacifist, strongly opposed to 
rearmament, but LIPE’s intelligent prc 
sentation of the real facts regarding th 
need of further preparedness has con- 
vinced mo that our best chance for future 
peace will He only in the fact that we are 
‘ax strong, if not stronger, than the age 
gressor nations of the world. 


FLOYD RAMBACH 
Springfield, 1. 


Sirs: 
Now, kind sirs, let's see you show th 
other side of this interesting story. Let’ 
see LIFE print the pictures of America’s 
slums, America's sweatshops, America’s 
sharecroppers, America’s millions who are 
{ll-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. Show 
tus the splendid colleges and universities 
that could be built for the price of a few 
of those guns, Show America the danger- 
ous weakness of our defense against the 
invaders of disease, poverty and ignor- 
‘ance, a weakness that must become more 
dangerous as we continue 
billions down the rathole of 
fense—and then let the future soldiers 
of America decide which is the best de- 
fense in the long run, 


RICHARD J. COUGHLIN 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


@ Would Reader 
at home? Money for Buffalo 
and unfortunates could be sav 
abolishing Buffalo's police force. 


Sins: 
T am sincerely sorry that LIFE has 
sold us out to Mr. Johnson and the Pub- 


ee eee ee ee Le 


le Relations Bureau of our War Depart- 
ment. 

NORMAN M. SPENCE 
Stamford, Conn. 


Sins: 

‘Those of us who would have work to do 
should our beloved country again (God 
forbid!) become involved in armed con- 
ict owe you a great deal for your sane, 
calm, authoritative article. 

After all, we feel that the expert 
hunter, known to have a good watehdox 
{in the yard and a shotgun in the chimney 
corner, is less likely to be bothered by 
burglars than the rich invalid living alone 
on the edge of town, 

‘Thank you! 

GARES GARBER, Captain 
mical Warfare Reserve, U.S, Army 
reenwood, Mis, 


Bad Boys Identi 
Sirs: 


1 howled when I saw the picture “Bad 
Boys” in your Dec. 19 issue (see cul), 
know the boys! They are “Dick” and 


“d 


DRS. RICHARD & ZACHARIAS LI 


“Gack” Lund, sons of Dr. A. Z. Lund of 
Salt Lake City, and now both successful 
doctors themselves. 

“Dick” (Dr. Richard Lund) is the ery- 
ing cherub on the improvised haystack, 
‘and was one of University of Utah's noted 
athletes. ‘The too-proud-to-cry-baby 
standing with clenched fists is “Zack” 
(Dr. Herbert Zacharias Lund), practicing 
somewhere in Pennsylvania, They are 
not in their forties—no more than in their 
very early thirties, And It is quite true 
that thelr mother in despair “had the 
picture taken anyway... to haunt them 
when they grew up.” But it never haunt- 
ed the boys—their sense of humor is 
‘unsurpassed. 

NORMA JEAN WRIGHT 
Hollywood, Calif, 


“Sockdolager”™ 
Sirs: 

Vinton Freediey can claim justly to 
have won the Finding Sweepstakes 


whereby Find-of-the-Year Mary Martin 
was found, But I demand place and 
show money for Sophie Tucker and my- 


rehearsal, Miss Tucker wrote to me, urz- 
ing me to predict in my Boston Daily 
Record column, The Wisdom Bor, that 
Miss Martin would be the talk of show 
business immediately following the world 
premiere of the opus here in Boston. 
Keenly conscious that Miss Tucker 
knows whereof she speaks, on Oct. 8 my 
column shouted, ‘Mark these words 
and went on to declare that at the Leare 
It To Me debut ‘a newcomer from Texas, 
named Mary Martin, will knock Boston- 
ians loose from their lethargy!" This con- 
stituted the first rave ever received by 
Miss Martin in any important periodical, 


to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
(On Oct. 24. T accoladed her as a “sockdol- 
ager.” And even to date no one but my- 
self has acclaimed the “piquant mole” on 
her leg. 

GEORGE ©. MACKINNON 
Wisdom Bor 
Daily Record 
Boston, Mass 


Fuzzy Fad 
Sirs: 

‘The pictures illustrating the “Fuzzy 
Fad” of angora boleros in your Dee. 19 
Issue Intrigued me, ‘The gentlemen read- 
ers will appreciate seeing the pictures of a 
fellow sufferer who has been “up against 
it’ 

Some time ago when the fad first came 
Into being, I thought up a little verse 
which I think fits in quite nicely with 
your pletures. Here itis: 

I have a little sweater. 

Angora—soft as snow; 

I wear it all about with me, 

—And so does my best beau! 

AGNES DAVIS STEYERT 
South Orange, N. J. 


Sins: 

‘Your photographs of the new Angora 
rabbit sweaters and text on "Fuzzy Fad 
Distresses Lint-Covered Escorts" reached 
me just as I was giving birth toa new idea 
to cope with this problem. 

It is my pleasure to send you the first 
sample of a new Rub-Whisk whisk broom, 
especially designed to lift angora lint, dog 
and cat hairs, and all the whatnot that 
usually sticks to dark clothes, —Rub- 
Whisk shies that stuff off with one sweep. 

JOE WEIL 


New York, N. ¥. 
@ Mr. Weil's brush is made of sponge 


rubber. Some of LIFI 
ry effective. 


ED. 


No Whale Oil in Margarine 


Sirs 
Asa part of the whaling story in your 
Dee. 19 issue there appears the stat 
ment: “After the kill follows the un- 
romantic business of reducing dead giants 
to the profitable ingredients of soap and 


{ine is made from such pure vegetable oils 
as cottonseed oll, peanut oil, soy Iwan, 
corn, and coconut oil. These are emulsi- 
fled in pure fatless milk. 

LEO NEJELSKI 
Swift & Company 
Chicago, 111 


@ Mr. Nejelski is right as far as Amer- 
can margarines are concerned. Whale 


oil is used in European margarine — 
ED. 


Moose's Chant 


Sirs: 
1 have just round to looking at 
your issue of Nov. 28—the one with the 
picture of a hunter killing a moose at 
ft. 1 list below three of a kind: 
A Snowball in Hell 
‘A Jew in Germany 
‘The Moose 

None has a Chinaman’s chance. 

I would suggest another “grunt on 
the birchbark, as 30 ft. is a very long 
distance away and would require an ex- 
pert marksman, and probably another 
“grant” would bring the moose close 
enough to chloroform him. 

My suggestion for your next LIFE Goes 
toa Party would be a “Stockyard Hunt. 

TOM PRITCHARD 
Asheville, N.C. 


This one 


NWJH 


“TO SHAVE FAST, WITH COMFORT— 


COLGATE 
LATHER 


BARBERS 
DONT USE 
BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
CREAMS, 2 0UT 

OF 3 BARBERS USE 
COLGATE LATHER: 
THE FAST 

FRIENDLY SHAVE!, 


stored Baca arsed, 


Head Barber, Park Lane Hotel, New York 


because you don't have to prepare your 


eard 
Cr 


lather 


There is no 


ARBERS KNOW from long ex- 

perience that lather gives a 
smoother, easier shave than 
brushless creams, because it wilts 
whiskers softer and faster. And 
2 out of 3 barbers use Colgate 
lather. So change to Colgate 
Rapid-Shave Cream. It whisks up 
into rich moist creamy leather 
 « loosens the film of oil on each 
hair of your beard... soaks it 
soft and limp, easy to cut off 
smooth and clean. You can get 
200 clean, friendly shaves in every 
40c tube. Buy Colgate Rapid- 
Shave Cream today. Large size 
25c. Giant size holding twice as 
much, only 40c. 


COLGATE 


RAPID-SHAVE CREAM 


i 
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CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON FISH HAS CRESTED MUG 


COLUMNIST FRANKLIN ADAMS (“ 


CUBA'S COLONEL BATISTA HOLDS EAR WITH FINGER 


under the aet of March 3rd, 1879. Authorized by Post Oice 
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SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES 


This is how celebrities see themselves in their shaving mirrors 


Wests are mankind’s oldest, most universal and 
least important problem. Most men try ineffec- 
tually to solve the problem by shaving. Shaving, 
however, is also a problem. No two men shave the 
same way. They use different kinds of razors, soaps, 
techniques, tempos and expressions. Whiskers are 
immune to age, wealth and fame. ‘The photographs 
assembled here prove that celebrities find shaving 
just as much of a problem as other men. 

Statistics on shavers are extremely scarce. A shay- 
ing-cream company claims that only one U. S. male 
out of seven shaves every day. A razor company 


ba ‘ 
ACTOR RAYMOND MASSEY USES SMALL GILLETTE 


SENATOR REYNOLDS SHAVES AGAINST THE GRA! 


LIFE is published weekly by TIME Inc., 330 East 22nd Street, Chieago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter November 16, 1936 at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIL, 
‘Department, Ottawa, Canada, as second-tlase matter. Subscriptions $4.80 a year in U. 8, A. and Canada, 


tries to plant a sense of guilt about “five o'clock 
shadow.” Shaving is a 5,000-year-old, $150,000,000 
industry. Some men when they find a satisfactory 
way of shaving keep it, Others change frequently, 
hoping to find a better way. The average shave 
takes 50 to 75 razor strokes. An expert barber can 
shave a face in 20. Most of the shavers on these 
pages prefer brush & lather to brushless emolli- 
ents, safety razors to new-fashioned electrics or 
old-fashioned straights. This proves not about: 
other men’s shaving habits. Shaving requires serious 
concentration but is less dangerous than it looks. 


DONALD BUDGE, TENNIS PRO, USES ELECTRIC 


Volume & 
‘Number 2 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


WAY HOME 
Bii 
BUT THE i 


Was CROSS 
EXT Day— 


As a solution to the whisker problem, beards are harder, not easier, than shav- 
ing. Burton Holmes, world traveler, trims his while wearing a Japanese kimono. 


HELLO, 


TH nS 
AT WORD "P=P*Gwes\| FLOWER: 


ME AN /0EA, Ben 
THEY SAY VITAMIN 
GIVE US PEP. AND 
THERES A G 
eRe oHysep NO, 
THATS ENRICHED 
WITH VITAMINS, 
WHY Dow’ 4 


MORNING 
FOR GREAK EAST! 


IF YOU TOO HAVE LACKED VITAMINS, DISCOVER THE GRAND 
THINGS THEY CAN DO FOR YOU— THE NEW WAY YOU CAN 
FEEL — THE NEW ZEST YOU CAN HAVE! ANDO TO HELP 
GET YOUR VITAMINS, EAT KELLOGG'S PEP 
DAILY. PEP, THE 30% BRAN FLAKES KNOWN 
FOR YEARS AS A MILDLY 
LAXATIVE CEREAL, NOW 
HAS OTHER BENEFITS. 
17'S BEEN ENRICHED 
WITH VITAMIN Bx 
AND VITAMIN D. 
AND IT'S MORE 
DELICIOUS THAN 


Vitamins give you Pep! 
PEP gives you Vitamins!" 


%* One serving of PEP gives 1/5 of an adult's and 1/2 of a child's daily 

requirement of vitamin B,, and as much vitamin D as a teaspoon of cod- 

liver oil. For vitamin C, drink fruit juice; for G and A, eat green vegetables. 
PEP is made by Kellogg's in Battle Creek. 


Willard Huntington Wright (“S. S. Van Dine”) is devoted to his famed Vandyke 
beard. He spends half an hour trimming it with a collection of ten tools every day: 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 


LIFE’sace European cameraman, John Phillips, 
ia shown above in the front cockpit of the 
Blemm plane wh used for quick hops 
around Rumania, where the distances are great 
and the roads poor. His pil 

Mirunesen, a propaganda depart I, 
who flow with Phillips from Bucharest to the 
Black Sea. Phillips traveled more than 5,000 
miles around Rumania to get the photographic 
envaysnown on pagon 40-10, tok pictures ofall 
of Rumania’ in 


page by page, shows the 

source frorm whieh each picture in 

gathered. Where a 

‘several sources credit is recorded picture by pic~ 

‘ture (left to right, top to bottom), and line by line 
ines separated by dashes) unless otherwise 
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A Thousand Rich Girls 
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Hollywood and New York Each Get a New Night Club 0 
Edward Sleichen Takes His Own Portrait with Daguerre's First Camera... 27 


‘THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY 
Rumania: Its People Await Hiller's Drive. . 


CLOSE-UP 
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LIFE Goes toa Party—to Install a New Chel of Pazo Paro x 6 
Pictures to the Editors a 
oie grater of, IEE are fully, protected oy 
ritten ‘portlet 
UFE'S COVER: ‘The little Rumanian bo: 


the sun in his eyes is a true Ruman 
Old Rumania, as distinct from all Greater 
Rumania’s minorities. LIFE’s Photog- 
rapher John Phillips found him on the dusty 
road to Curtea-de-Arges where the late 
Queen Marie is buried, in the foothills of 
Rumania’s highest mountains of Figiras 
in the ‘Tran: n Alps. The boy lives 
near Horezu and is wearing characteristic 
Rumanian caciula (sheepskin hat). Horezu 
is famed for its 17th Century convent. For 
more pictures of Rumania, sce pages 40-49, 
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buy more sea-spiced, sun: 
blessed fun in this great 
Florida playland that's « 
day closer to your home, 


You spond fewer dot- 
lars to get here... and 
less time traveling. You 
have extra days to play. 
Living and recreation 
costs are lower. You'll en: 
joy Jocksonville's Indian 
Summer climate, match- 
Jess bathing and motoring 
beach, 600 feet wide at 
low tide... fine hunting, 
two gun clubs. deep-sea 
cand fresh-water fishin: 
historic spots, lovely scen- 
fry and beautiful Oriental 
Gardens. 


Ample, 
hotel, apart 


modations, 
shops. theaters and night 
clubs, 


A Ursferomads Pct by Hard M, Lambert 


Pictures Like This Demand 
a Graflex-made Camera 
ican-made cameras are constantly 
making new records. 
Camera 1939 Annual, more than one-third of all 
identified pictures, including black-and-white 
and color, were taken with Graflex and Speed 
Graphic Cameras. Striking tribute to their pre- 
cision and versatility. 


(| Miniature 2%4x3% 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


For utmost versatility and compact: 
ress get anew Miniature 2545354 
Speed Graphic. Although really small 
i sine i has all fearures of the larger 
models PLUS many new and advanced 


Send for FREE Grafix catalog 
Miniature 234334 

Speed Graphic folder. Paste coupon—or write 

your equese—on penny postcard, if you wish 

Fulmer Grates Corporation, Dep. Lyt, Rocher: 

te, NY,US.A. No obligation on your part. 

FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATIO! 

DEPT. Lar, ROCHESTER, N.Y.,US.A. 

Please send’ me your free’Gralex catalog and fice Miniature 

2545354 Spend Graphic folder 

NAME | 

ADDRESS. 


TATE 


GRAFLEX Pxéze-Winning CAMERAS 


meet some friends of 


THE MIMEOGRAPH | 


a 


THE OFFICE BOY— 
T'm not exactly lazy— 
but I do like the easy 
way Mimeograph rolls 
those copies out. And 
say, Mimeograph Ink 
has whatit takes tolook 
neat and stay black. 


THE BOSS —1tike the way Mimeograph HIS SECRETARY—1 like the clean, clear way 
catches my hot ideas before they cool off, ‘The Mimeograph Stencil Sheet takes my typ- 
‘And gets them out where they ought to ing, and its soft blue is so easy on my eyes, 
go—quick! even at night, 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 


cS 
—I like its economy. Since we , “he 
put in The Mimeograph we've mad 
saved hundreds of dollars, =" 


vy 


Right-hand man to American businesses and American 
ns—that 


he Mimeograph, with its integrated 
A message, bulletin or letter must be broadcast 


mediately ...'The Mimeograph Stencil Sheet 
captures it... Rich, black, longer-lived Mimeograph Ink 


forms it on paper and The Mimeograph Macl 


THE MAN AT THE 
OTHER END—Ana 1 


like the neat, easy-to 
read quality of Mimeo- 
graph work. It gets my 
attention—and keepsit. 


ine rolls off the 
copies you need . . . Dozens to thousands. Sixty copies per minute, 
or 150. 
Add the 


Choose The Mimeograph to fit your business from a dozen different 


With The Mimeograph you can get out messages 


eoscope and you can draw pictures or rule forms 


models ...‘The name of our local distributor is in your phone book. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


is the trade mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Registered in the United States Patent Office 


otis = ai re 4.15 cts Rn i ca ia ala 
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BETWEEN HER MOTHER AND HER FATHER, WHO IS A NATIONAL DISTILLERS CORP. VICE PRESIDENT, EILEEN BALFE GREETS A GUEST AT HER DEBUT IN NEW YORK, DEC. 21 


It might even have been an accident that the New York Daily News ran side H S: 

by side on Dee. 28 report of Brenda Frais coming-ont party, headed RICH GIRLS: 1,000 MAKE DEBUTS 
BRENDA'S BOW $50,000 WOW, and a story headlined HUNGRY MOTHER 
ATTEMPTS SUICIDE. Except on Union Square, nobody gets very hot under 
the collar about the “idle rich” anymore. What there is left of New York Society THIS YEAR AT $8 000 000 C0 ST 
consists mostly of women and schoolboys, and it is not the Glamor Girls but their 7 ’ 
hard-working Big Business papas who take the reform rap nowadays. The News 
itself came out Dec. 90 with an editorial stoutly commending No. 1 Glamor Girl 
Brenda for putting some of her $4,000,000 into circulation. 

Today's ad-endorsing, charity-performing debutantes inspire, if anything, 
sympathy rather than indignation. FORTUNE, compi 
debuts last month, estimated that at the season's height —t 
to Jan. 7—the average New York debutante spends the equivalent of 17 eight-hour 
days on or around a dance floor, dances 70 miles, rarely gets to bed before 6 a. m., 
ends up so exhausted that she has to have a two-week rest cure. 

Some 1,000 rich little 18-year-olds are making their bows in the 1938-39 season 
—800-odd in New York, 161 in Philadelphia, 130 in Boston, 90 in Detroit, 66 in Bal- 
timore, 55 in Chicago, 20 in New Orleans, a scattering elsewhere. While a Brenda 
Frazier’s party may run from $25,000 to $50,000, and a Barbara Hutton’s to $75,- 
000, the average is only about $3,000. Counting in clothes, beauty treatments 
and extra household expenses, the average deb’s season costs her parents around 
$8,000. For all 1,000 of this season's debutantes, that makes a grand total of $8,000- 
000 (about what the WPA spends in one day) going to the enrichment of hotels, flor- 
ists, caterers, orchestras, dressmakers, ete., ete. All this used to be, and ostensi- 
bly still is, for the double purpose of: 1) introducing the girl at maturity to her par- 
ents’ social circle (minor); 2) bringing her maturity to the attention of a group 
of marriageable young men (major). But few marriageable young men today have 
the leisure for all-night coming-out parties. So what the debutante now comes into 
is sore feet, brief notoriety and the acquaintance of a bunch of prep-school and col- 
lege boys who will probably forget her when next se: 


‘on’s crop of debs comes along. S QUEEN FOR A NIGHT AT HER PARTY 


News photographers were barred 
Brenda holds hand: 


Brenda had a cold 


her sl 


alder 


After re 


id kept 


ith Curti 


m party, but ¢ 


he plan 


SOCIETY MEETS BRENDA FRAZIER 


renda Diana Duff Frazier, whose pretty face and $4,000,000 have made 
her known to millions as the 1's best-publicized Glamor Girl 
(LIFE, Nov. 14), was introduced t ty in New York on Dee. 27, The 
party got under way at 11:24 p.m. when Miss Frazier, who had a bad cold 
and wore white satin with cascade of ostrich feathers, took her place in 
the receiving line with her mother, Mrs. Frederie Watriss. At 1 a. m 
Mr. Charles E. F, McCann home because he felt that the other 
ere overcrowding the Ritz-Carlton’s main ballroom suite, 

1 Room, Palm Room and adjoin er. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 

yre figured lamé and carried her famous old fox searf. Supper 

black hean soup, breast of chicken with Madeira sauce, purée of peas, 
ice cream molds, cakes and coffee was s¢ » 4a, m., followed 
immediately by breakfast of scrambled : Mrs, Angier 
Biddle Duke wore gray satin with silver sequins, Miss Frazier drank only a 
mixture of Coca-Cola and milk, but other guests consumed some 1,000 
rts of champagne plus assorted harder and softer dr Mr. Cornelius 
Dresselhuys a velvet collar on his tail Miss Frazier left the 
arty at 6:30 a.m. Half an hour later Miss Edythe Friedman, 18, of 21st 
Ave,, Brooklyn, who had crashed the party in plaid taffeta, went happily 
he the subway to write a piece about her adventure for the papers in 
hich she reported: “I listened carefully to the conversation around 


me, and found it to consist of the average run of chatter at a 


GLAMOR GIRL-OF-THE-YEAR: BRENDA DIANA DUFF FRAZIER 
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fhile Brenda Frazier was coming out in New York, 

in Washington the same night Mrs. Roosevelt's 
niece & namesake, Eleanor Roosevelt, 18, was hav- 
ing the first White House debut since Helen Taft's 
in 1910. Cameramen, barred from the party, photo- 
graphed Niece Eleanor beforehand beside this White 
House portrait of Grant. She planned to wear a dress 


sent by her friend, King George of Greece. When it 
failed to arrive in time, she picked the white organ- 
dy above. Uncle Franklin beamed from the sidelines 
as 400 young socialites mixed the Virginia Reel with 
modern steps from 10:30 p.m. to 3 a.m. Said Elea- 
nor II, who made her Boston debut Nov. 24:“Coming- 
out parties are a racket, though a pleasant one.” 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 2ND 
HAS A WHITE HOUSE DEBUT 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


Arno, an “uncle,” tells “Minnie,” the debutante, a funny story at her 
debut. All of New York’s real debs were invit 


, but only one ventured forth. 


| She received with “Uncles” Rudolph Montgelas (right), Jaro Fabry (center), 
Vernon Duke (left). “Uncle” George Balanchine kisses her hand ashe greets her. 


14 NEW YORK BACHELORS MAKE A BARGE 
CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER A GLAMOROUS DEB 


T: lampoon debutantism and the Brenda Frazier type of debut, 14 
of New York's gayest Prince Charmings gave « dignified coming- 
out party for an unknown Cinderella on Dec. 22. The girl th 
was Wilhemina Van Den Baard, a model who lives near the Jamai- 
ca, L.1., racetrack with her father, a barge captain. Known as 
nie,” she was born in Hoboken, and taught to swim by her father 
who tied a rope around her and chucked her into the river hoping 
for the best. Her “finishing school” was a public school, her favorite 
fun is going to Coney Island. 

Her unconventional debut was held at Chez Firehouse, a night 
club. ‘There she was introduced to celebrities by the 14 bachelors who 
called themselves her “uncles.” As a deb for one night her theme 
song was Just For Tonight. Heronly complaint (like Brenda Frazier’s): 
“My feet hurt.” Her attitude: “I think most debutantes are dopes.” 


y chose 


in- 


the <3 eS 
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DAMON RUNYON SAYS THESE MIAMI GIRLS 
HAVE THE GLAMOR NEW YORK DEBS LACK 


ebutantes are easy targets for the barbs of newspaper columnists. Recently 

Damon Runyon gave New York's Glamor Girls the once over, pronounced 
them pretty, but carelessly dressed and probably dumb. He said he “could step 
out into Flagler Street, down in Miami, Fla., any afternoon, and pick out of the 
first girls that came along ten who would be much prettier.” 

Last week, at LIFE’s request, Runyon undertook to make good his boast. 
After lunch one day he started ambling down Flagler Street with LIFE’s pho- 
tographer. He soon picked his quota of glamorous girls. They were pretty 
and intelligent. All were permanent residents of Miami, Miami Beach or Coral 
Gables. But although Runyon’s faith in Miami pulchritude did not fail him, his 
faith in Flagler Street as the promenade of beautiful girls did. To find all ten 
girls, shown here, he also had to cast his eye along Lincoln Road, Miami Beach. 


at Coral Gables, soon caught Runyon’s fancy. He takes her name and age, which is 18, 


Two elevator girls, Myrtle Touchton, 19, (left) and Babs Acree, 20 (right), were promptly 
spotted by Runyon as they were returning to Burdine’s department store after lunch. 
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Jeanne Elise Rodgers, 17, studies at Miami Beach High School. She was walking to her Elizabeth Gardner, 21, beautiful daughter of a Miami City Commissioner, was Runyon’s 
lasses when Runyon saw her. She has dark hair and an exquisite schoolgirl complexion. next choice. She recently graduated from Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill, finishing school. 


. Vette W 
Louise de Jarnette, aged 16, wa s College in Washington, D.C. 


in Miami. Her charming sil c long, wearing a colorful dirndl. 


N 


—_ 


Donna Lynn is an 18-year-old sophomore at the University of Georgia. Blonde Miss Lynn Mary Joyce Walsh, 13, 2 University of Miami nt and home-town choice for “Miss 
gives the columnist her best smile as he writes down her address which is Coral Gables. Miami” of 1938 (left), and Doris Rosser, 20, choir singer, complete slate of Runyon girls. 


LIFE 


Wise men fear for 1939 


To sce how wise men were feeling about the world 
and its future as 1939 began, and incidentally to see 
how well the camera can record thought as well as 
action, turn to page 16. 


After Lima. As Secretary Hull and his delegation 
sailed home from Lima, scheduled to arrive in New 
York on Jan. 9, most Americans were hard put to it 
to know what to make of the high-sounding declara- 
tions adopted at the Eighth Pan-American Confer- 
ence. ‘The delegates of the 21 sovereign nations of the 
Western Hemisphere reaffirmed in loftiest terms their 
nations’ intention to stick together against foreign 
aggression, But this “Declaration of Lima” was, due 
chiefly to Argentine balking, no more binding and 
far less specific than anybody's New Year's resolu- 
tion, Secretary Hull's eight-point program for inter- 
national law & order, featuring his freer trade poli 
was unanimously endorsed. But day later Uruguay 
conchided with Italy a commercial agreement which 
is the direct antithesis of 
the Hull trade poli 
Senator Borah, longtime 
Senate Foreign Relations 
chairman whose Repub- 
lican voice now 
once again carry some of 
its old weight in influenc- 
ing U. S. foreign policy, 
summed up general opin- 
ion when he called the 
Lima results “a step i 
the right direction 
declared: “We perhaps 
than we had 


expected more from the Lima confere! 
any right to expect, and therefore we should be con 
tent with what we got.” ‘That the U.S. is not falter- 
ing in its own determination to resist foreign aggres- 
sion anywhere in the Western Hemisphere appeared 
when, as Secretary Hull sailed north in the Pacific, 
the U. S. Fleet under its Commander-in-Chief, Ad- 
miral Claude C, Bloch, moved south. Bound for 
first east coast maneuvers since 1934, the Fleet will 
string itself from Norfolk to Brazil, spend two months 
practicing to repel an invasion from Europe or Africa, 


Ss 


Planes for what? On the heels of a report that he will 
ask in his rearmament message for 13,000 fighting 
airplanes, President Roosevelt announced, Dee. 27, a 
plan for training reserve pilots to run them. His 
program, to be directed by the National Youth 
Administration, would put aviation training courses 
in several hundred U. S. colleges and universities 
to turn out 20,000 pilots yearly at an estimated cost 
of $9,800,000. An experimental start will be made 
at once in a dozen or so colleges. Louder and louder, 


a 
“al | 
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ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


as Mussolini frowns on silk hats and Hitler tries blackmail 


meantime, swelled the question: does America 
really need an enormously expanded air fleet for 
its own defense? What 
many citizens believe is 
the major motive behind 
the aviation program 
was put into print, Dec. 
29, by Washington's 
most authoritative 
foreign policy dopester, 
Columnist Drew Pear- 
son, who is famous for 
his State Department 
pipelines. In his column, 
Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, which he writes 
in collaboration with Robert S. Allen, Pearson de- 
clared that the New Dealers are convinced that 
America cannot stay out of a major European war, 
and hence are bending their efforts to prevent it. Con- 
tinued Merr It advisers figure 
that mere knowledge that the U.S. will fight will not 
deter Hitler. Only the knowledge that the U. S. is 
armed to the teeth with airplanes will dull his mili- 
tarism. They figure that if this country has ax many 
airplanes ax Germany, and is ready to place them at 
the disposal of Britain and France... then Der 
Fahrer is not going to be so eager for another crisis.” 


PEARSON 


Defamation. In the tiny 
principality of Luxem- 
bourg, wedged between 
Germany and France, a 
caricature of Adolf Hitler 
drawn by Cartoonist 
Cabrol appeared in the 
newspaper of Hubert 
Clement, deputy-mayor 
of the town of Esch. On 
Hitler's complaint, 
Clement was brought to 
trial for “knowingly de- 
faming the Head of a friendly State.” 


HITLER 


nti-Bourgedis. ‘The purpose of Fascism is to merge 
all the people into one indistinguishable mass. To 
rem ¢ remaining lumps in the Itali 
Musso last week pushed his drive agi 
bourgevisie or middle classes. Fascists were invited to 
send in i-bourgeois cartoons (Mostra anti-bor- 
ghese) along lines suggested in the wall newspaper 
sent out weekly to every Italian village and hamlet 
(LIFE, Nov. 15, 1987). The sample cartoons are 
shown here. Other offensive bourgeois practices are 
social games, five o'clock tea, vacations, compassion 


for Jews, preference for armchairs, desire for com- 
promise, desire for money. Certain it is that the 
Fascist State is better off if none of its citizens indulge 
in any of these “vices.” 


Blackmail. ‘Two of the world’s most redoubtable 
financiers are Germany's Reichsbank President 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht and Governor of 


SCHACHT & NORMAN 


the Bank of England Montagu Norman, Last fort- 
night the first went to London as the guest of the 
second to sell a German plan for evacuating Ger- 
many’s persecuted Jews. Though London financiers 
were glad to see old friend Schacht, his plan turned 
out to be just another form of Nazi blackmail. It 
proposed a foreign loan secured by Jewish properties 
held inside Germany plus credits for German exports. 
‘Thus Germany's exports would rise as fast as its 
Jews dwindled, ‘The principle was the same as that 
of a kidnaper who releases the body for a considera- 
tion, It did not much ss the American director 
of the Intergovern ¢ on Political 
Refugees, ed for months 
for any German overture. 


s chairman of the House Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee in the 63rd Congress, Carter Glass fought 
through to passage in 1913 the which created the 
Federal Reserve System. He has guarded and nour- 
ished it with fatherly zeal ever since. Latterly 
devotion to conservative finance has made him the 
Senate's bitterest critic of New Deal spending policies. 
But on the System's 25th Anniversary—twelve days 
before Senator Glass's 81st birthday—the Reserve 
Board unveiled in its shiny new building a bronze 
plaque to CARTER GLASS, DEFENDER OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. Sitting 
with his daughter, Mrs. I. W. Digges, as speakers paid 
tribute to his “lofty patriotism, great learning and su- 
perb courage,” the hardbitten old Virginian was pho- 
tographed as his eyes grew wet with happy tears. 


¢ 


a 


ITALIAN WALL NEWSPAPERS SHOWING VICES OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES: TOP HAT, TIPPING THE HAT, THE HANDSHAKE, BANQUET ORATORY, TOADYING 
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La 


ter: a tribute brought his tears 


TRIANGLE TROUBLE IS RUMORED T0 
HAVE SMEARED GERMANY’S GOEBBELS 


ms 


he amazing story last week splashed across the newspapers of the world’s 

democracies was that Germany's Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, No. 8 Nazi, had been beaten to within an inch of his life by 
friends of German Actor Gustav Froehlich (abore, right). Reason: Goeb- 
bels’ attentions to Frochlich’s wife, Actress Lida Baarova (abore, left). Be- 
hind this alleged love-brawl yarn undoubtedly lay the deadly rivalry be- 
tween Goebbels and Field Marshal Goring, No. 2 Nazi, for the favor of 
Adolf Hitler. ‘The Goebbels family brood (below) stood ace high in “Uncle 
Adolf’s” affection until the Gérings’ first child was born (LIFE, Nov. 28). 
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SCIENTISTS EXAMINE BOUNCING BED 
FOR BOOGER, FIND WIGGLING CHILD 


on Dee, 22, marched two 
Un y had come to inves 
strange tales of a bewitched child, a bouncing bed and other devilment 
engendered by a local “booger.” ‘The medium, 9-year-old Bertha Sybe 
(abore), agreeably popped into bed on their arrival, While kinfolk watched 
with pride (below), Be ng Bertha beg: 
ing gum. The scien 

the bed was bounced 


Into a mountaii 


to bounee, 
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MEN FROM MARS APPEAR T0 PROTECT 
FOOTBALLERS AND PLANES FROM HARM 


re tion closed its 
of football, 
decided “we don't have th de ld sport.” Major problem 

i a solu- 


ect 
tion o gate exbibited an ph 
protector, leg pads. F 


ballers thus clad y 
mble Men fromi (abore). Other Martians of the week 
| appeared at Newark Airport, where mechanics went to work outfitting 
‘TWA planes with metal spinners to protect propeller hubs from cold (below). 


NEW YORK WOMAN ELECTED TRUSTEE 
OF BIGGEST UTILITY FIRM IN U.S. 


n Dec. 27, Chairman Floyd L, Carlisle of New York's huge Consolidated 

Edison Co., largest utility firm in the land, announced the election of 
two new trustees. Of them one was a woman, Mrs. Kenneth B. Norton of 
Bronxville, N. ¥. (abote), well known in the civic and women’s club affairs 
of wealthy Westchester County. . Her election, said Mr. Carlisle (below), 
marked the first time a woman had ever joined the board of any major 
PS. utility and recognized “the growing importance of the woman's view- 
point in the public-utility business.” (Of total utility stock in the U.S, 
about 45% is held by women.) Mrs. Norton's husband is an architect. 


Fage 16 


ECONOMIST 5 MATHEMATICIAN 


S., is professor of e 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


ears of age is the dean of science in the U. 8. 
hology in this country. He is opposed to the control of sci 


AMERICA’S TOP SCIENTISTS 
GROW GLOOMY AT “‘APEMEN’S” 
ABUSE OF WORLD'S BRAINS 


L’ t week 5,000 scientists from all over the world 
onverged on Richmond, Va., for the 103rd 
ing of the American Association for the 
ment of Science. Main purpose of the meeting was to 
exchange and merge 1,800 parcels of newly acquired 
technical knowledge. But far more pervasive than 
all ific wisdom was a fecling of gloom that 
spread among the members of the Association. On 
the rostrum they deplored the present turn of events 
and in private they feared a future bleak in ereativ 
thinking. 
Of all groups, scientists form the one which is least 
affected by fron ‘They know that while 
to make synthetic rubber in a rubber-poor 


Advance: 


, it is impossible to make brains in a bra 
scientists of all na 
tions have co-operated in developing discoveries 
though separated by thousands of miles. In recent 
years, however, their colleagues in Germany, Russia 
and Austria have cither committed suicide, “disap- 
peared ven t neentrate on the manufac- 
ture of better oleomargarine or gunpowder. That 
this might soon be the fate of all scientists was the 
ch 

Because 
which the 
of civilization, the 
ing to abandon in part their tradit 
searchers in order to analy 


n. For the last 300 year: 


nal role as re 
ally the ills of 


national movement were Sir Richard Arman Gre 
(right), former editor of Nature, the famous E 
ly, and Dr. Forest Ray Moulton 


(opposite page), permanent secretary of the 


Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward, most famous U.S. zoologist, was 
‘one of the many pessimistic scientists at the meeting. An 
expert on parasites, he teaches at the University of Illinois. 


ostle of international 
ts ths 
he de- 


Dr. Axel L. Melander, biologist, and Dr. Brues are the Da- 
monand Pythias of science. Childhood friends, they went to 
the same college, collaborated on research and on books. 


ry for upholding 
ple is still he 
abuse of that freedom 


where this pri 


Dr. J. J. Davis, professor of entomology at Purdue Univer- 
sity, prepares the address he is to give next day. Said he: 
“Only free science can preserve our high standards of living.” 
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EUROPE’S WEEK OF THE GREAT COLD 


Jeck before the 


S.freeze (see opposite page), a torrent of cold 
air poured out of the U. S. S. R. across Europe. What it did in 
such temperate capitals as London, Paris and Berlin is shown on th 
page. It even froze the rubber clapper of London's Big Ben into giv- 
ing out a pitiable ding. It chilled and s 
the high Carpathians down to the 
ants fought the wolves away from the 


rved Rumanian wolves out of 


lages. In one village the peas- 
tables for half a day, lost four 
he cold burst the water pipes in five new Pari 
houses occupied by French Mobile Guards, flooding and icin 
so that Guardsmen had to climb 14 flights on their kn 
broke records for a century back but left Iceland in a warm spell at 45°F. 


LIN 


le Chamberlain and wife were not kept by the great cold from 
taking one of their constitutionals in London's St. James's Park, arms swinging briskly. 


Old-fashioned Christmas scene is actually a London pile-up of skidding trucks and cars. —_ Firemen wear helmets fringed with icicles after fighting a Tempelhof fire. Meanwhile, on 


Snow is rare in London, In fact this is Londoners’ first snowball Christmas in ten years. ish border, ten Jewish refugees froze to death in a temporary border camp. 


E a e 


The poor of London, covered with placards reading “Unemployed demand work or bread,” 


Along the Avenue Foch against the background of the Are de Triomphe, Parisians go 
lie down on the icy pavements of smart Oxford Circus long enough to get a dusting of snow. 


skiing for first time in ten years. There was skating on the Grand Canal of Versailles. 
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WINTER’S FIRST BIG BLIZZARD BATTERS BUFFALO WITH BOOMING BOREAL BLASTS 


PROTECTIVE ROPES WERE STRETCHED ALONG PARTICULARLY EXPOSED AREAS. BUT THE WIND WAS SO INTENSE THAT THESE GIRLS LOST THEIR FOOTING DESPITE ROPE’S AID. 
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BILLY ROSE ADDS A NIGHT CLUB TO NEW YORK; EARL CARROLL ONE TO HOLLYWOOD 


The women acrobats at Billy Rose 


their 


Diamond Horseshoe in New York wear 
mble hilariously on a stage above th 


Diamond Horseshoe’s Turn of the 
‘heff, who sings part of Mlle Modiste, 


and 1900 costumes as t 


Century revue. Another performer is Fritai § 


r New York, where there is a surfeit of night clubs, and in Hollywood, 
where none has yet succeeded, two new super-hotspots opened Christ= 
The New York one, called characteristically Billy Rose's 
1 Horseshoe, turns for decoration to the erimson walls, the plush 
drapes, the gilt arabesques and the gas chandeliers of 1900. The Hol- 
called characteristically Earl Carroll Theatre, exhibits an 
, super-streamlined interior with a patent-leather ceiling, 
10,000 colored neon lights, a 15-ft. statue, an acre of burgundy carpet 
and a revolving stage inside a larger revolving stage. 

In York, smart Billy Rose invited theater and press people to 
his opening performance (Dee. 
show at $1 minimum charge. 
Delmonico’s and Steve Brodie lays of ostrich plumes, corsets, 
Sweet Adeline and Anna Held milk baths. In Hollywood, Earl Carroll 
chose the “most beautiful girls in the world,” had them perform before 
microphones that went dead, behind curtains that opened too soon, and 
on stages that revolved so fast they could scarcely stand. Such film celeb- 
rities as Darry and Walter Wan; 
in a special fed from the common dining room, 
Hollywood bluebloods were enrolled as life members at $1,000 a head. 


mas week. 


them a fast, funny, gaudy 


r were seated 


inner 


Carroll's Hollywood night club were somewhat hampered by too com- 
ng. stages whirl too fast. 


ry which made platforms sink and rev 


The ballet dancers performed on opening night (Dec. 26) before 900 common customers With stage settings designed by top-notch artists and the pick of beautiful film extras, Earl 
at $10 a head and 200 preferred ones, selected from filmdom’s aristocrats at $1,000 a head. Carroll is attempting a comeback in Hollywood, where no good night club has yet clicked. 


mii anti 
ges il 
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SCIENCE 


ELECTRIC WIRE 


WATER TAN) 


Turbine electric locomotive i: 


Of standard size, 


steamship, plus cc 


= 
= 


[0 = 


= 


v 


U.P.’S NEW TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE WORKS LIKE A SHIP 


0" Dee. 19 a party of officials from General Electric 
and the Union Pacific Railroad gazed with pride 
at their newest ereation—a canary yellow locomo- 
along the tracks near Erie, 
oked like most other 


But inside it was rad 


tive (opposite page) racin, 
Pa. Outwardly the le 
modern streamli 
ically different 


In place of a Diesel motor, steam 


from a coal fire, or electricity from a third rail, its 


power plant is operated by a compact steam turbine 


similar to those th 


propel the latest steamships. 
efficient form 


Because turbines are by far the m 
of motive power, the new locomotive will do twice 
as much work as any other engine for each pound of 


fuel used and will make three times the mileage 


between stops for water or fuel, Operated either 


single unit developing 2,500 b.p. or as a double unit 


5,000 h.p., it can pull a h 


developin, avy train at 


condensers. Water is transformed into steam and b 


s for the 
k into water again in 114 minutes. 


the record speed of 125 m.p.h. and can climb the 
pest slopes without help. 


ws how this revolutionary 
nk in the cen- 


mm above sh 


ive is pumped into the boiler tubes 


oil, The wa 


which are heated by burnin r turn: 


n- 


to steam, rushes into the turbine which rotates at 1 
The exhaust st 


ptive and used over again, Geared down, the 


000 rpam, 


power from the turbine operat enerator which 


electricity. ‘The 


s to six electric 
When go- 
s the motors, 


that turn the twelve drive wheels. 
Jjown hill the « 
hich then produce electricity and act as brakes, 


1 js. 


ow being tested, will be 


a regular run by the U. P. this spring. 


Controls ar 


speed of the loc 


ir that flows through 


all located in the engineer’ 
ve. The one below his hand controls the electrie braking syst 


uasnaawo> <™ 


E 


Air is drawn through conde 


water, The tanks at the center of locomotive hold fuel oil. 


y fan, turns steam into 


= 


i 


The lever held by the engineer controls the 
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EDUCATED LIKE A RICH MAN’S SON 
MARSH PREFERS TO PAINT POOR MEN 


R ubway strap-han, 


all the 


winter more than eve 


bums, honky-tonk rakehells, fat women bathers and 
of a big city. He has many artistic followers and this 
public interest. For the ‘Treasury Relief 
Art Project, he has lately completed 2,600 sq. ft. of murals for the New York 
Custom House, On the next pages LIFE shows four paintings from Marsh's 
recent exhibition at the Rehn Galleries in Manhattan 

Hi » for painting the bottom crust of society contrasts curiously with 
Marsh’s background. He comes tive New nd stock. 


His mother and father, both well-known artists, were steeped in academic 


and 


traditions. Marsh himself was educated with rich men’s sons at Lawrenceville 
and Yale. Perhaps because of this very background he can paint the other half 
with a journalist’s objectivity, without either flinching or crusading 


or all his Rab 


ian relish for bu 


nanity, Marsh is quick to eateh the 
poi © of the awkward, tawdry people he portrays. And for all the ay 
spontaneity of his work, he plans it meticulously, sometimes filling his fat and 
dy little notebooks with trial sketches before creatin 


arent 


one figure that satis 

He often works 14 
ing during the daylight, working on his etchings at 
oberly apart from most of the scer 


fies him. ‘The vigor of his art is evident in Marsh hims 
a stretch, | 
night. Marsh live 
to visit Coney Ish 


he paints, but lov 


because “It stinks of people and is earthy and real.’ 


Waterfront bum and skyscrapers in Manhattan are being sketched by Re; 


a winter day. The shack at right is a telephone booth where bs 


Home at night, after p g all day in his small New York studio, Marsh 
etchings. At left is etching-pr 


orks on 
handle. Most American museums own his etchings, 


Pz . . 


the Huudon 


Human Trot Tables 


sprawling as they sli 
und they land 


elephant sits 


EDWARD STEICHEN TAKES 
HIS OWN PORTRAIT WITH 
A 100-YEAR-OLD CAMERA 


he patched and ancient camera shown above was 
anufactured a century ago by Louis Jacques 
Mande Daguerre, inventor of the daguerreotype and 
godfather of modern photography. ‘The gentleman 
beside the camera is Edward Steichen, one of photog- 
raphy’s great living practitioners. ‘The picture is a 
self-portrait, taken by Mr. Steichen in the mirror of 
his New York studio with Daguerre’s historic camera. 
It was on Jan. 9, 1839 that the French Academy 
of Sciences officially recognized Daguerre’s epochal 
achievement. ‘This week photographers throughout 
the world are celebrating the centennial of their call- 
ing. To mark the event LIFE asked Photographer 


ture with one of Daguerre's old 

cameras. The camera was obtained from Therese 
Bonney, owner of the most extensive U. 
of daguerreotypes and daguerreoty 

Mr. Steichen repaired leaks in the camera box with 
mending tape, stuck some over the aperture and 
punched a tiny hole to give greater depth of focus. 
‘The result, as shown above, was as fine a portrait as 
could be taken with a modern camera. Reasons: 1) 
Daguerre’s camera was fundamentally as good as 
present-day cameras; 2) modern film is far superior 
to the ized copper plates used by Daguerr 
3) Edward Steichen is a superb camera technician. 


7 [close-up 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


The Peter Pan of British Politics, staging another comeback, 


now catches the ear of his countrymen on the issue of Nazism 


by GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


0° Dec. 7, 1936, a short, stout, bald-headed 
gentleman, with the face of a self-indulgent 
cherub, arose to speak in the House of Commons. 
Ac the moment he was in a righteous temper; 
his cheeks were flushed and his jaw sec. It was 
four o’clock—question time. The House, crowd- 
ed from floor to gallery, was nervous and irri- 
table. "May I ask my right honorable friend,” 
he began in his thick lisping voice, glaring at 
the impassive bulk of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
“whether he can give us an assurance that no 
irrevocable step 

The speaker got no further. The silence which 
had greeted his opening words was suddenly 
broken, from all sides, with howls of “No” and 
“Sit down"’—a scene described in next morn- 
ing'’s Times as "the most striking rebuff of 
modern parliamentary history." The recipient 
of this rebuff was the Right Honorable Winston 
Spencer Churchill, who had been trying to make, 
so the Commons considered, a little political 
capital oue of the imminent abdication of Ed- 
ward VIIL 

That night his enemies declared that Churchill 
would never recover the ground he had lost. 
How foolish of him to suppose that he could 
start a King’s Party! How foolish, but how 
typical! Well, he had done himself in at last, 
and was an utterly ruined man. Mr. Churchill 
himself, however, was not of this opinion, He 
is about as amenable to suppression as a cork in 
a tub of water. He had faced an angry Commons 
before. Once, indeed, in the dim past, he had so 
outraged that normally restrained assembly that 
one M. P. had thrown a book at his head. As 
for his political downfall, that had been pre- 
dicted, on and off, since 1915. 

Winston Churchill is an experienced man who 
has held nine Cabinet positions—cight as a 
Liberal and one as a Conservative. To such a 
versatile personage what is a rebuff, even “the 
most striking in modern parliamentary history?” 
Hure he may well have been, but not despairing. 
During 1937 he resumed with imperturbable 
assurance the thread of that oratory which, 
calling for more aggressive defense measure 
against Nazidom, has been embalmed for poster- 
ity in a volume entitled While England Slept, at 
present a best-seller in England and America. 
He became once more a leader of the “no sur- 
render” wing of the Conservative Party. It was 
a successful role. During the Czechoslovak 
crisis of last September, not two years after his 
abdication fiasco, it was generally agreed that, 
in the event of war, nothing short of the Last 
Trump could keep him from the Cabinet. 

This swife reversal of forcune is typical both 
of Churchill's career and of his character. No- 
body doubes that there was an clement of ideal- 
ism in his support of Edward. Nobody doubts 
his attachment to the British Empire. Ic is 
difficult, however, to distinguish between his 


ideals and his idiosyncrasies. Everything he 
does is colored by a temperamental affection for 
the dramatic, for the spectacular, and for him- 
self. He is, in shore, a flagrant opportunist. 

Most men in public life are, of course, to some 
extent opportunists but most men are able to 
conceal this fact, from the public if not from 
themselves. Churchill cannot conceal it. He 
has never—it is one of his honesties—really 
attempted to conceal it. He likes to thumb his 
nose at conventional opinion. He is, moreover, 
an odd sore of opporcunist, for he docs not 
always realize that it is one thing to grasp the 
skirts of opportunity, but quite another co 
clutch at her apron strings. “Precocious’’ may 
seem an inappropriate word to apply to a gentle- 
man who is well on the wrong side of middle 
age, but it is Churchill's precocity which con- 
tinuously baffles his friends and infuriates his 
enemies. Somewhere in the recesses of his ex- 
traordinary character, beneath so much that is 
mature and so much that is judicious, there 
lurks an irresponsible, irrepressible, brilliant, 
small child 

It was this unaccountable being who seems to 
have decided that the abdication crisis was an 
opportunity, and who attempted to play Cav- 
alier against Mr. Baldwin's Roundhead. It was 
this same being who conducted an equally ill- 
judged opposition to Indian Reform; who edited 
The British Gazette (the strike-breaking Govern- 
ment newspaper) with schoolboy gusto during 
the General Strike of 1926; who hoped to mili- 
tarize the railways during the labor unrest of 
19tt; who supervised the fantastic "’Sidney Street 
Siege’” of 1911; and who used to be known to the 
music halls of England, not without affection, 
as ‘‘Winnie.”” 

None the less, Churchill the Peter Pan is 
counterbalanced by Churchill the Elder States- 
man. It is possible, of course, to discern in his 
statesmanship the same childlike and expansive 
characteristics. The Empire of his dreams is 2 
Rudyard Kipling sore of empire—the spangles 
and the bugles, the palm and pine, the lesser 
breed without the law, the white man’s burden, 
and all the rest of it. But it also happens that 
Churchill's concept of empire is interpenecrated 
with a great deal of profound thinking, with an 
amazing accretion of solid information, and with 
a strategical vision second to none in England. 

That vision has not grown dim with the 
passing of time. For the last six years he has 
seen that the greatest threat co British imperial- 
ism lay in Berlin, not Moscow. It is one of the 
world’s tragedies that the Baldwin and Cham- 
berlain Governments have thought otherwise, 
and that Churchill has been forced to play for so 
long the thankless role of a Tory Cassandra. 
That role is over now, and the prophet is not 
without honor. Churchill's imperialism, mili- 
taristic and illiberal at heart, finds itself on this 
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Churchill's illustrious ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough 
victor of Blenheim (1704), was England's greatest general. His 


family has given England countless soldiers and statesmen 


Churchill, the social lion, is easily bored bur often a brilliant 
wit. Below, Churchill, the Elder Statesman, with the present 
Foreign Minister, Lord Halifax, who has a wooden left arm 


Winston Churchill (continued) 


one subject of the Nazi menace aligned with 
liberal choughe all over Europe. 

Ir would be too much to say that he is liked 
by his fellow countrymen. They believe that he 
makes no distinction between the advancement 
of England and the advancement of Churchill. 
They suspect he puts the second before the first 
They incline to the opinion that he is much too 
clever for his own good. They have not for- 
gotten that he has changed his party not once, 
which is often enough, but twice, which is really 
too often. Buc his anci-Chamberlain, anti-Nazi 
stand has at last earned their respect. The House 
of Commons does nor crust him. The Conserva- 
tives do not crust him, Buc they have both 
begun to listen to him with profound attention. 
Not long ago, for instance, the hostess of Clive- 
den, Lady Astor, who as the years go on re- 
sembles more and more an attenuated wasp, 
took to sitting behind Churchill in the Com- 
mons. Whenever he rose to speak, she would 
punctuate his remarks with lietle stro voce gibes 
and with facial contortions of an unseemly na- 
ture. All she gor for her pains was an invica- 
tion, from both sides of the House, to go and 
sit somewhere else 

After all, he is che most gifted man in chat 
assembly. He is also, in private life no less 
than in public, one of the most unusual. A 
descendant of John, first Duke of Marlborough, 
Queen Anne's great general, he retains—ie is a 
family trait—some of the habits of an 18th Cen- 
tury aristocrat. He is accustomed to getting 
his own way. His daily well-being is not in- 
frequently achieved at the expense of somebody 
clse’s feclings. If something thwarts him, some 
minor dislocation in his private affairs, he is 
apt to jump up and down with rage, shouting 
the while, like Lewis Carroll's Tweedledum 
Hostesses are always a little uneasy when they 
ask him to dinner. Ic is not his unpunctualicy 
that worries them, as he rarely arrives on time; 
it is the question of whether or not he is going 
to be bored or annoyed by his dinner parcner. 
If he is bored, his voice degenerates into a thick 
mucter and dies away in silence, while bleak 
melancholy descends upon those who are near 
him. If he is annoyed, his congue is ape co be 
sharp. Ac a recent dinner party ac Lady Cun- 
ard’s, Churchill began to quarrel with his 
cousin, Lord Londonderry. “Haven't you read 
my last book?” Londonderry asked, hoping to 
clinch his argument. “’No,” said Churchill, “I 
only read for pleasure or profic."” 

When he wants co be, however, there is no 
more delightful conversationalise in England. 
His conversation, too, is of an 18th Century 
kind. More stylish than scintillating, more a 
confection of.whole paragraphs than of single 
phrases, it does not lend itself to quotation 
Ichas to be heard co be believed. Hunched into a 
chair, his heavy head sunk into his shoulders, 
his shoulders falling away into his broad chest 
and paunchy stomach, he will talk far into the 
night, while droppings of cigar ash slowly co- 
ver the front of his waistcoat. He prefers, on 
the whole, the sound of his own voice to that 
of other people's, and if he is alone (or believes 
that he is alone) will often talk to himself, quite 
loudly 

Once in the days when mahjong was the rage 
he attended a performance of Shaw's S¢. Joan, 
in which Dame Sybil Thorndike said: “West 
wind, west wind, west wind.”” The Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill, sitting in the front row, 
exploded: “Pong!” 

His energy is amazing, but this docs not 
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Lord Randolph Churchill, his fa- His American mother was Jennie Jer- At Harrow he is last in his class 4 He 
ther, was a big Tory politician, ome, daughter of aN. Y. Timeseditor His father sends him into the army hird 


In India (1896-58) he fights rebel In 1900, after a bus-top cam- On his wedding day in 1908: Churchill 
lious tribes, and soon stars at polo. paign, he gets elected an M. P is then president of the Board of Trade 


‘1 In 1912 he first flies. Four years later, dur- 1 He goes to the front in 1916, 1 Asan M. P. in the 1920's, 14; Stricken with pa 
ing the War, he pilots his own plane. and narrowly escapes death he still plays good polo, be essa lis bacicales si seein Hats i oti 


1 On a trip to the U.S. in 1919, he and his son Ran- Chartwell is Churchill's own home in England. The house is spacious His favorite pastime is constructing small buildings ac 
dolph dine with W. R. Hearst and Louis Mayer (right) and ponds and gardens dot the grounds. The home 1s now for sale. Chartwell. He once belonged to a bricklayers’ union. 
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advertise itself. His appearance is decidedly 
sloppy. In London he dresses with crumpled 
formality. In the country he wears, whenever 
possible, a workman's blue overall, and though 
he has never, in any circumstances, sat down to 
dinner in anything but evening clothes, they are 
not exactly neat. In repose, he scems old, bored, 
inert. He looks like a connoisseur of food and 
wine who for years has not bothered to take 
enough exercise, In America, in 1931, he had a 
number of lecture engagements all over che 
country. It was the very depth of Prohibition. 
He insisted, however, that a bortle of vintage 
champagne should be provided for him at dinner- 
time, wherever he happened to be. He would 
also order three or four dinners at one time, not 
out of gluttony, bur out of a desire to pick and 
choose among the best features of each hotel’s 
cuisine. His agent had co meet these expenses, 
besides paying $1,000 a lecture. 

Churchill has his recreations, though. His 
grounds at Charewell Manor in Kent are em- 
bellished with artificial dams and falls. He 
buile chem himself. He built the cottages and 
the garden walls. He installed the pump which 
sends water up from the lower pond to the upper 
pond with the goldfish. At Chartwell, he rarely 
gocs out without a shovel or a rake, unless it is 
a painting day. His pictures signed “Charles 
Marin" have been exhibited only once. They 
arc landscapes and some of them are pretty good. 
His other recreations are of a sedentary nature: 
bezique, backgammon, a flutter at the cables in 
Le Toquet, an occasional very costly venture 
into the Wall Street market, which for some 
reason he prefers co that of London. 

He is physically capable of standing a good 
deal of wear and tear, but it is the athletic mind 
rather than the healthy body thac keeps him 
going at top specd. Few men are more agile, 
more abandoned, in the pursuit of an idea. If 
one strikes him, in the bath, or half way through 
dressing, he will rush out, calling for a secretary 
to take it down. ‘The spectacle of a stout gentle- 
man in silk underclothes, or a bath rowel, or 
nothing at all, is not good for the nerves of 
housemaids and his week-end hostesses have 
been known to warn their staffs in advance of 
this Churchill habit. As for his secretaries, he 
employs four, five or six, and drives them hard. 
Tireless himself, he does not expect them to be 
tired, and they probably only stay with him 
because of his ability co charm anyone whom he 
wishes to charm. 

He is a strong family man, devoted to his wife 
and children. This is one of the reasons why he 
works so hard, for his family, like himself, is 
not averse to luxury. Amidst all his other 
interests, he is constantly writing. His income 
from that and from his lectures may amount to 
as much as £20,000 in a good year. As Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer he was known as a hearty 
spender of public money; in private life, he and 
his family are hearty spenders of his own—so 
hearcy indeed that today Chartwell Manor is on 
the market. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that much of his prose should be hurried and 
shallow. At its worst it is very readable and at 
its best, it ranks with the best in England. In 
its clarity, its dramatic intensity, its moments 
of imprudence and moments of profound insight, 
in its ability to wear the purple without disaster, 
there stands revealed the inner personality of 
Churchill. Not to be confused with Winston 
Churchill, the American novelist, he has written 
16 books of which only one is a novel and that 


a youthful indiscretion. Most of his output is 
of a military character, for he is an authority 
on military science. His World Crisis, a three 
volume history of the last War, is remarkable in 
many respects. It brings co the description of 
those horrible campaigns a scientific detachment, 
a high strategic imagination, and a dreamy relish 
for the effusion of blood. It has another gift, 
more commendable and more rare among histor- 
ians—a knowledge of how men who are not 
historians behave, The same can be said of his 
Marlborough, a fine biographical defense of his 
ambiguous ancestor. And now, with the last 
volume of Marlborough still among the newly 
published books, he is well on his way to com- 
pleting the first volume of his History of The 
English Speaking People. 

His writing, however, will always come 
second to Churchill's political ambitions. He 
would gladly exchange his literary income for 
the Prime Minister's £5,000 a year—a plum 
which fate has dangled constantly before his 
nose and as constantly snatched away. He cer- 
tainly entered life in 1874 with all the advan- 
cages. He was a grandson of the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough, and son of that Lord Randolph 
Churchill whose brilliant career was cut short 
only by a tragic breakdown. His mother was an 
American, born Jennie Jerome of New York, a 
beautiful woman and an inspired hostess. 
Churchill is proud of his parentage, and even, 
it may be, of his beginnings. Like everything 
else about him, they were unusual. He was a 
dunce at Harrow and the despair of his father 
who decided that the army was the only place 
fit for him. He departed for India, a round-faced 
redheaded subaltern of Hussars, with a gift for 
polo and little else. 

Then, quite suddenly, his intellect began to 
assert itself. In the tedium of army life at 
Bangalore, he took to reading—Gibbon, Mac- 
aulay, Darwin, Malthus, Plato. He grew rest- 
less; his family pulled strings at home; he was 
attached to the 31st Punjab Infantry as war 
correspondent in their campaign against the 
Pathans. Not long afterwards more strings were 
pulled—it is very useful in English democracy to 
belong to a ducal family—and he obtained a 
similar position in Kitchener's war against the 
Dervishes of the Sudan. The two books which 
resulted from these adventures—The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force and The River War—dis- 
played three of his most persistent character- 
istics. They were extremely well written. They 
showed a singular grasp of military problems. 
They also betrayed a temperamental inability to 
distinguish between his own business and some- 
body else’s. Even the great Kitchener did not 
escape the disapproving pen of his subaltern of 
Hussars. 

‘After this, his mind not being the sort to feed 
on the mean diet of discipline and routine, he 
retired from the army. He was just 24. When 
the Boer War came, he rushed our to South 
Africa as a correspondent for the Morning Post, 
and was captured by the Boers in embarrassing 
circumstances. He had been directing with con- 
siderable gallantry the defense of an armored 
train, which is not what semi-civilian war cor- 
respondents are supposed to do. The Boers, 
however, who always showed an engaging dis- 
regard of military punctilio, did not shoot him. 
They merely imprisoned him in Pretoria, and 
from Pretoria he escaped. 

Ie was upon this foundation of literature, 
insubordination, and heroics that he entered 
political life, swimming into Parliament on the 
muddy tide of the Khaki Election of 1900, 2 
Conservative of the most warlike stripe. Soon 
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after the Boer War lost its appeal, the issue of 
Protection split his party, and the Conservatives 
began slipping down an inclined plane at the 
end of which was obvious disaster, In the mid- 
dle of this process Mr. Churchill discovered that 
he was a Free Trader, a Liberal, indeed a 
Radical. He crossed the floor of the House and 
was soon firmly entrenched among the sup- 
porters of the new Liberal Government 

President of the Board of Trade, Home Sec- 
retary, First Lord of the Admiralty—the rc- 
wards followed one another in upward sequence. 
The Cabinet of which he became a member in- 
cluded such brilliant figures as Asquith, Hal- 
dane, Grey, Lloyd George. Even in that luminous 
group Churchill's light shone, at fitful intervals, 
more brightly than any man’s. “A genius with- 
out judgment” was what the indulgent Mr. 
Asquith called him. Yet itis safe to say chat his 
reorganization of His Majesty's navy before the 
War was one of the most spectacular feats ever 
performed by a First Lord. 

The War brought with ic his first disaster. 
He was the originator of the Gallipoli campaign, 
a piece of profound strategical thinking, ruined 
by incompetent generals at the front and too 
much bickering at home. When Gallipoli ended 
in failure and recrimination, he was unjustly 
made the goat and forced to resign. His enemies 
cheerfully remarked that that was the end of 
“Winnie.” Within two years he was back, as 
Minister of Munitions in the Coalition Govern- 
ment of David Lloyd George 

With the post-War collapse of the Coalition 
Government, Churchill was counted out again. 
He lost his seat at Dundee to an eccentric Pro- 
hibicionist called Scrymgeour. What fucure was 
there for a Lloyd George Liberal, or indeed any 
sore of Liberal? Aboue this time a series of 
cautious transformations, like a slow changing 
of color, began to take place in Churchill's 
political conscience. He stood for West Lei- 
cester in a by-election as a “Liberal Free Trader" 
and lost. He stood for the Abbey Division of 
Westminster as an “‘Anti-socialist,"” and lost 
again. It was as a “Consticutionalist’” that he 
approached the electors of Epping, and the elec- 
tors of Epping kindly sent him back to Parlia- 
ment. At last he realized what had happened: 
he was a Tory and a Tory of the more extreme 
type. This discovery, oddly cnough, followed 
hard upon the Conservative triumph of 1924, and 
the ex-Liberal Minister entered Mr. Baldwin's 


‘The famous siege of ey Street in London, which ended 
in a fiasco, was led by Mr. Churchill in 1g11 while he was 
Home Secretary. Dressed in a fur-lined overcoat with astra- 
khan collar and silk hat, he led 750 policemen to a house 


administration as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
where for five years he produced a series of 
budgets in which only the most astute brains 
could distinguish the finance from the fireworks. 

During ten years of exile, from 1929 until 
today, Churchill's appetite has been whetced 
by the sighe of men in office who were far less 
able chan he. For Ramsay MacDonald as Na- 
tionalise Prime Minister he had nothing but 
contempt. “He has,” he said, “more than any 
other man the gift of compressing the largest 
amount of words into the smallest amount of 
thought.” Towards Stanley Baldwin his atci- 
tude was polite bue regretful. “He used to be 
wiser," he told the House in 1935. “He used 
frequently co take my advice.” As for Mr. 
Chamberlain, Churchill has been known in 
private life co wring his hands in despair over 
the feeble policies of “that undertaker from 
Birmingham.” 

His lacest gibe in the House cannot exactly 
have improved the situation. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, the Colonial Secretary, had occasion to 
remark in the course of a speech, “'I cannot re- 
member the time when I was not told stories 
about Bethlehem, where the Prince of Peace was 
born.” Churchill curned to his neighbor. “I 
thought,” he said, “it was Birmingham." 

Mr. Chamberlain's position is not what it 
once was. He has been obliged to stiffen his 
back, a painful and unconvincing performance. 
Earl Baldwin is growing uncasy. Earl Baldwin 
is in touch with Mr. Eden. Mr. Eden is a friend 
of Churchill's and needs his support. There are 
rumors of a General Election to be held in che 
spring of 1939. 

In such a situation, so full of uncertainties, it 
would hardly be wise ro count Churchill out 
He has the ear of the House and he is beginning 
to command the ear of the country. Only an- 
other crisis, it is true, a major and extended 
foreign crisis, could restore him to Cabinet rank. 
But a major and extended foreign crisis is all too 
likely to arise. When it does arise, which side 
of Churchill will be uppermost—his maturity or 
his precocity? The statesman or the Peter Pan? 
Will he grasp the skirts of opportunity or will he 
entangle himself, as he did at the abdication, 
only in her apron strings? One thing is certain 
In spice of his temperamental shortcomings, he 
is by all odds the most resolute and capable 
member of the Conservative Party. And nobody 
knows it better than Winston Churchill 
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where "40 anarchists” were supposed to be hiding. The pic- 
ture shows him peering around a wooden gate. He also or- 
dered artillery drawn up. The house caught fire and after- 
wards the charred bodies of two jewel robbers were found. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


LA 


Paramount films an 1899 shocker 


about wicked French music halls 


In the winter of 1899 a young redheaded woman 

from Kentucky, named Mrs. Leslie Carter, was 
the rage of New York. ‘The reason was a play about 
the love sorrows of a tumultuous French musie-hall 
siren named Zaza. Produced with minute realistic 
detail by the late great director David Belasco, it 
sold to standing room only, formed controversial 
table talk for the year, was ¢ nmoral 
by the clergy and earned for its star the title of 
“the American Bernhardt.” 

Zaza was the world’s earliest popular play about 
backstage life. The great French actress Réjane 
starred in it in Paris (1898) and Geraldine Farrar 
was later to sing the opera role at the Metropolitan 
(1920). But to the redheaded girl from Kentu 
bent on becoming # great actress, 
Gallic to the ears and very nasty. 
gar little singer of the French musi 
comes acquainted with a fine gentleman, falls head 
over heels in love with him, has an illicit idyll with 
him, and discovers that he has a wife, Bursting 
with rage, she goes to his home to expose him, but 
is so touched by his child that, in a rush of self- 
abnegation, she walks out of his life forever. 

Now revived as a Paramount film, Zaza, in an age 
of more flexible manners and morals, has lost most. 
of its pristine shock. What little remained was 
expunged by the Hays Offic 
rately interesting film, with fair acting by Claud- 
ette Colbert as the music-hall hoyden, Herbert 
Marshall as the Parisian elegant and Bert Lahr as 
Zaza’s faithful hoofing partner. Of primary photo 
graphic excitement are the bustling backstage shots, 
the quaint costumes, the ruffted petticoats and the 
feathered hats of an era when domestic lives of stage 


folks were scarcely fit talk for respectable people. [iiss — 


ZAZA (CLAUDETTE COLBERT) IS THE NAUGHTY DARLING OF FRENCH PROVINCIAL MUSIC HALLS 
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Zaza’s daring costumes for dances with partner At the Aleazar, a rowdy music hall in « prov 
(Bert Lahr) shocked theatergoers 40 years ago. and dance before wine-drinking Frenchm 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Movie of the Week (continued) 


\ 


The chorus of the 1890's 


of the crowded wings of th 


The chorus routine of the 
tights. Even at the Aleaza 


t/ /} 


A fight between Zaza anc 
Zaza's boast she 


To the gaudy vaudeville house, w 


umphant week, comes Bernard Du 


In her dressing room, 
with Dufresne, keeps 


Work forgotten, 
part way’ to Pacis with 


h she entice 


Zaza flirts Months of idyllic happiness a 
aiSegE = 


the little music-hall girl and 
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On Dufresne’s next visit to the provinces, Zaza confronts him with her ki 
double life. He admits his guilt, tells her he is sorry and leaves hi 


‘Too crushed for anything but tears, Zaza spends her days weepii Three years later, when Zaza is a great star and the toast of Paris, she meets Dufresne 
partner Cascart returns, arouses her ambition, starts her singing in music halls again. again. He still loves her but she tells him she must think before renewing their love. 


eee 6 a 
Zaza sings farewell to her sweetheart in the audience. Under her white aigrette 
hat (right), the tears stream as she sees him walk silently from the theater. 
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ITS PEOPLE AWAIT HITLER’S DRIVE 


‘he fat, easy-going man on the opposite page is 

something called a Ruman, ‘The Rumans rule one 
of the fattest pieces of property in Europe—Ru- 
mania, ‘They first got a country of their own at the 
time of the American Civil War and won complete 
sovereignty in 1881 under King Carol I. Their 
armies were destroyed by the Germans in the World 
War but at the end they were on the winning side. 


Always good bargainers, they nearly doubled the 
size of their country by the peace treaties. Today, 
under the first Carol’s grandnephew, King Carol II, 
they find themselves directly in the path of Nai 
Germany's “Drive to the East.” 

A hopeful wall against the Ni 
mountains shown above—the curving line of the 
Carpathians and ‘Transylvanian Alps. From north 
to south they cut Rumania in half and everything 
west of them belonged to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire before 1918. Now the Hungarians want it all 
back. And the mountain wall is not so good a shield 
as it seems, for the passes are hard to defend from the 
Rumanian side, easy to defend from the side the 
Germans and Hungarians may come from. 

For these reasons the character and possessions of 
these little-known Rumans are important to the 
future of Europe. They claim to be descended from 
the ancient Romans and in fact talk a Latinate lan- 
guage in some ways closer than modern Italian to 
classical Latin. But they have been so trampled and 
rended and exploited by nearly every other people 


advance are the 


that ever passed across southeastern Europe that 
today they are a hopeless mixture of Scythians, 
Dacians, Thracians Goths, Huns, 
Bulgars, Slavs, Tatars, Petchenegs, Cumans, Hun- 
garians, Poles, Turks, Armenians, Saxons, Alsatians, 
Jews, Gypsies, Ukrainians. All these strains are in 
the people who now talk the Rumanian language. 
They finally emerged, however, into a people called 
the Vlachs in 1290 behind Rudolf the Black Prince 
who was a chieftain in the mountains of Figi 
(abore). Rudolf won a moment of freedom for them 
from the Hungarians and Turks, but the darkness 
soon settled back over them. Briefly again, in 1600, 
Michael the Brave united the Rumans on both sides 
of the mountains. After that, as the Turkish Em- 
pire swept up the Balkans toward Vienna, the Ru- 
man nation disappeared under the Sultan's govern- 
ors. Rumania was reinvented in 1861 by the Euro- 
pean powers, to set back Turkey. 

It is impossible to understand the Balkans with- 
out remembering that Turkey ruled them up to a 
century ago. The bad habits hung on. Until after 
the War, vermin filled even the big hotels. Tips (bak- 
sheesh) were compulsory to get a locomotive engineer 
to drive his train, a station master to pass a train 
through. Statesmen were pickpockets. A fairly re- 
spectable profession was that of the assassin. But 
in the 20 years since the War, Rumania has con- 
siderably cleaned itself up. 

Its most important move was to hand out land to 


Greeks, Roman 


‘igiiras 


the people, so that nearl 
land is now owned by pe 
population. Much of this was taken frc 

garian and Czarist aristocrats and from the C: 
Church whose properties Rumania had got in the 
peace treaties. Furthermore the superior civil 
of the Hungarian peoples west of the mount 
ade-Balkanizing influence for Rumani 
manian oil attracted capital from Britain, France and 
Italy. And Rumanian oil and wheat have bought 
from Germany great quantities of ma y. Ru 
mania now can properly be called a civilized nation. 

All this eivilizing took one bad turn, After the 
War the Government filled the hi ools with 
peasant boys on free scholarships. ‘The great ma- 
jority of these grew up to be violent reactionaries and 
joined a Fascist, anti-Semitic organization called the 
Iron Guard. Last month King Carol II, home from a 
tour of European capitals, grew tired of the Iron 
Guard. On charges that 14 of them, including their 
beloved leader Corneliu Zclea Codreanu, had, tried to 

scape from police guards, all 14 were shot dead. A 
few days later three more were shot dead on the 
same story. 

This meant only that King Carol is opposed to 
other prophets than himself in his own country. 
ince Hitler has advertised the Danube as a German 
river and the Danube runs through Rumania for 250 
miles, King Carol must get along with the German 
businessmen now pouring into his country or else— 


her scl 


an 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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R U MA N | A (cohtinued) 


czECHO. WHEAT & OIL 
ue ARE ITS GOLD 


mania could satisfy the two most pressing hun: 
Nazi Germ: wheat fort 
»ple and oil to 


MOLDAVIA 
TRANSYLVANIA & oe it 


stomachs of 


ts machines, Rumania, with 


sixth the population of Germany, produces al 
st as much wheat, both on the fertile plateau of 
Transylvania and on the black soil of Old Rumania 


e oil and natural gas than all 


three-quar 


of non-Soviet Europe combined, though 


s of it is wasted by poor management 


put of the ground east and west of 


Joesti (see map) on the southern side of the Tran 


OAS sylvanian Alps, right in front of the Predeal Pass. 
And Rumania also has coal, iron, lead, zine, copper 


Ploesi mercury, bauxite 


° salt and graphite 
Curtea-de-Arges pro 
RON GATE (PASS) as 


learning how to exploit and use these 


assets. 

Rumania is still overwhelmingly a backward ag. 
ricultural country trying hard to learn about ma 
chinery. Whether it « 
DANUBE Riven ing consumed by indu 


lo so in time to avoid be 


rial Germany is Ri 


WALACHIA j 


problem. Rumania is afraid, however, of nearly all 


YUGOSLAVIA no bridges here & its neighbors. ‘There is n 
BULGARIA Danube on the Bull 


across the Dniester on the Soviet-Rumanian border. 


je bridge across the 


Rumanian border, only one 


640,000), Ploest, 


Old Rumania (before 1918) was Walachia and Moldavia. trial cities are Bucharest (populati 
After the War Oil 
from Bulgaria, Bessarabia from the USS.R. Only indus rite beach, where Ovi 


Transylvania from Hungary, Dobruja Cluj and Bras 
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IRRESISTIBLE BAIT TO NAZI GERMANY ARI 


ae — 


to the Danube ferry at Olte 


oxen, while an oil tu 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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RUMANIA cons 


In Rumania’s Transylvania » 
ha and 
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IT HAS MANY 
MINORITIES 


range to Americans outside New York City is 
the discovery that scattered among Rumania’s 
18,000,000 people are more than 5,000,000 who by 
ancestral habit speak eight other languages. In Ru- 
mania, as everywhere in eastern Europe, groups of 
people live side by side for hundreds of years with- 
out agreeing on a common language. Villagers may 
ever in a lifetime leave their native village. The 
language of the diplomats and the cabaret girls— 
French in Rumania—means nothing to these peas- 
ants. Though Poland has a bigger total of minori- 
ies, no nation has a wider or more dangerous variety 
of minorities than Rumania, 


‘There are 2,000,000 Hungarians (who once ruled 
Transylvania), 250,000 Turks (who once ruled all 
Rumania), 1,000,000 Ukrainians (who once ruled 
Bessarabia), 300,000 Bulgars (who once ruled 
Dobruja), 800,000 Germans who read Nazi news- 
papers, 900,000 Jews and some 30,000 Tatars and 
Gypsies. In addition there are the toughest of them 
all—the mountain Macedonians, the born killers. 
After the War the Rumanian Government invited 
back to Rumania groups of Macedo: 
emigrated to the 


ns who had 
‘These the Government set- 
tled on Riimania’s most troublesome border, facing 
Bulgaria, ‘There they build neat villages on the 
American plan and outshoot the Bulgars across the 
line. 

Rumania’s minorities are not citizens in quite the 
same sense that Rumanians are, ‘They have not had 
equal opportunity or equal representation. (‘Though 
last February King Carol abolished representative 
government for all Rumanians.) Carol, 
alarmed by the Nazi appeals to minorities, last Au- 
gust promised his minorities more freedom to teach 
their children their native languages in native 
schools, to worship in their own way and to engage 
in business on more equal terms. ‘This was no Bill 
of Rights but just a temporary list of concessions, 
It was soon qualified by a list of restrictions on Jews 
and on all religions except the Greek Orthodox. 
‘These forced the opening of all Jewish merchants 
in Bucovina on their Sabbath (Saturday) and the 
closing of 1,500 Baptist churches. It is a waste of 
time to look for the basic principle behind any action 
in Rumania, ‘These maneu 


However 


ers were just maneuvers. 


‘THIS CAMP IS HOME TO GYPSIES IN BUCOVINA 


MACEDONIAN BESSARABIAN 


BULGAR 


‘TURKISH MINARET IN SILISTRA SAXON VILLAGE OF TURNISOR AFTER SUNDAY LUTHERAN SERVICE 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Real Rumanians are 
cheerful p 


Rumanian Army Count 
erals Glatz, Floreseu 


RUMANIA conics 


NPE 4 


ITS ROYAL FAMILY 


he family chart of the Royal House of Rumania a 
influence Britain's Queen Victoria has had on the r 


shows the amazing 
alty of E It 
is far from showing the interrelationships of this ramified group of royalty. 
In 1881 the European Powers picked a Hohenzollern te ne Ki I 
of Rumania, Carol II is ndnephew, a Hohenzollern with a half. 
English, half-Russian mother, the late beautiful Queen Marie 

When Marie became Crown Princess of the new and backward little 
)3, she felt that her enormous tale 


were wasted. 
J the scenes at 
Greater Rumania of 


kingdom of Rumania in 
It turned out otherwise, for Marie was me 
Versailles in 1919 in making little Old Ruman 
today. Her talents, however, did not include tha 


fective beh 


of being a good mother 


2 worse-behaved batch than her royal children would be hard to find. 
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The King’s ornate throne stands in the 


old Royal or Town Palace in Bucharest, 


The King’s play palate of Peles stands in 


the mountain resort of Sinaia, near Casino. 


The King’s yacht is the hat King Edward VIII of Britain and Mrs, Wallis 


Simpson down the Adriatic in 1936. Here the Luceafarul is docked on the Danube River. 


The King’s Pekingese sho 
taste. His son Michael favors ( 


The King’s Magda Lupe: 5 now aging fast, 


his indispensable friend and adviser 
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Prince Carol of Rumania was the prize clown of 
the world’s royalty. In 1916 his Hohenzollern father 
declared war on the Hohenzollerns of Germany and 
wned by the Kaiser. Carol had faked pic- 
tures issued of himself fighting with the badly-be: 
n troops. In post-War Gres 


en 
jer Rumania 
s did not have much use for Carol 
Roman C 
Jewish descent. While in Venice with 


the politi 
he found redhaired Magda Lupescu 


olie girl of hal 


her in 1925, he sent home a hot-tempered telegram 


Carol flew home and took back the throne. In the 
he 


He has subtly compromised or superseded a 


suddenly and amazingly matured. 
the 
leading politicians and concentrated power in him- 
self. He has shown himself shrewd, farseeing and prac- 
tical in diplomacy. Already rich, he has demanded 


honest government. He is genuinely fond of his son. 


KING CAROL II 
IS HEAD MAN 
OF RUMANIA 
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ELECTRIC AMPLIFICATION NOW COMES TO THE PIANO 


Without a soundboard, the DynaTone works like a radio 


t the opening of a new music shop in Washington, 

D.C., three weeks ago, Reino Luoma, a young Fin- 
nish virtuoso, amazed an invited group of musicians 
by reproducing from the keyboard of a small piano- 
like instrument Bach fugues as if played on a harpsi- 
chord, Chopin études as if played on a piano, and 
brilliant Liszt extravaganzas as they might be ren- 
dered on a full-size concert grand piano. The follow- 
ing morning, Dr. Glenn Dillard Gunn, newspaper 
conductor, piano soloist, in his review of the 
performance wrote that this new instrument, called a 
DynaTone, is “the most interesting and practical de- 
Jopment in the Jonas Chickering pro- 
duced the all-metal frame and the sostenuto pedal in 
the first half of the last century 

‘The DynaTone is the invention of Arthur C. Ansh 
Radio Corp., who has been tinkering with radios and amplifiers 
er since he was a boy on a Michigan farm. Radio technicians know Mr. Ansley as the 
manufacturer of high-quality radio-phonograph combinations. His new invention uses 
radio technique. 

Although the DynaTone is played exactly like a piano, its basic principle is radically 
different. ‘The piano as we know it today and all its antecedents, four of which are shown 
at left, have soundboards which mechanically magnify the tones of the vibrating strings. In 
the DynaTone, the tones are picked up and amplified electrically and reproduced through 
When the electric current is off, the instrument sounds like a harpsichord. 
me on full, it sounds like a concert grand. In additioy DynaTone also has 
-in radio and phonograph. One loud-speaker and amplifier functions for all three. 


CLAVICHORD, STRINGS ARE STRUCK BY METAL TANGENTS 


ARTHUR C. ANSLEY 


president of the Ansl 


The use of hammers to strike 


igs isa characteristic of most a century ago. Small upright pianos like one above, 


all pianos. Square pianos, like one at left from Morris introduced about three years ago, put new life in a dying 
Curtis’ collection, were the most popular home type al- piano market, now account for 60% of all piano sales. 
- | a» fitce Hicsittadiaisaindill 


metal dises under strings (center) pick up sound which is Since piano and phonograph can be played simultaneous 
conveyed to tubes (left) and amplified through loudspeak- students can play with recordings by famous pian- 
ce (right). In open drawer (left) isphonograph attachment. ists. At right are radio controls. Cost of instrument: 8595. 


Modern concert grand pianos have strings 714 ft. long, the mechanical energy produced by the vibrating strings to larger soundboards to overcome sound limitations. This 
greatest length of string in any modern instrument. Since __ the soundboard, technicians have increased the length and made for large, expensive pianos. The Baldwin concert 
the tone and volume of a piano depend largely on the diameter of the strings, tightened the tension and used _grand piano above, played by Daniel Ericourt, costs $3,000. 
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HOW EVERY WOMAN CAN MAKE HER OWN PERFECT STAND-I 


COUGHS TICKLE 


Huskiness Due to Colds 


Dress form is built of gummed paper tape, wrapped around body 


Vicks VapoRub ... . famous for relieving 
discomforts due to'colds. 


MEDICATED 


_VICKS COUGH DROPS 
WAKE UP YOUR > 
LIVER BILE... 


Without Calomel 
—And You'll 
Jump Out of Bed 
in the Morning 
Rarin’ to Go 


Gauze shirt worn over lingerie forms basis for body model. Top is Gummed tape is moistened, then wound tightly round and ro 
cut to fit neck and shoulders. Taping starts at be of shirt, 


upwards from the hips to waistline, Several layers of tape are ui 


Snap Back With 
STANBACK! 
he 


Fiery itching relieved and |_| 


y soothed with 
active > 
a Using a plum! 


how the form 


ater 


ine and ruler, Mrs. Saltzman accurately measures With blunt surgical stissors, the form is slit down the 
wuld stand so it will approximate model's posture. back. The process up to this point can be completed in $5 minu 
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filuent ladies who have their clothes made-to-order 

and the little women in the home who like to make 
their own clothes have long wished they might have a dou- 
ble. Standing for fittings is dull and tiresome. Fitting one- 
self is impractical. Solution to both predicaments may be 
the molded-to-the-body dress form presented on these 
Pages. 

Dorette Saltzman, a sprightly, shapely little woman of 
Los Angeles, fretted for years over her inability to get a 
dress form with curves and angles similar to her own, A 
determined soul, she decided to make her own. First she 


ort strips of tape are used to mold the bust form. Here Mrs. 
\Itzman shows how tape should follow the contour of the 


iff form is carefully pulled off model from the front. Th 
lck is then pasted together with 


mall horizontal bits of tape 


induced her friends to let her experiment on them. With 
strips of gummed paper tape, some cheesecloth and scis- 
sors she soon was turning out forms that were exact rep- 
licas of her friends’ torsos. When friends of friends, both 
male and female, began clamoring for them she went into 
the business, charged $17.50 for each molded-to-the-body 
form. 


‘ow Mrs. Saltzman has devised a neat little $1.95 
package with detailed instructions and all the materials 
necessary for making one’s own stand-in. The photo- 
graphs on these pages show Mrs. Saltzman making aform. 


Completely encased in several layers of tape which bind the legs 
and thighs tightly, model looks like a plastered mum 


n't walk, 


On a wooden base cut exactly like bottom of molded form, the paper 
model is mounted. Now the buxom blonde has a perfect stand-in. 


A Wife 
Resents 


“My husbands bald (herletter reads), 
Yet he is a successful man in busi- 
ness, very popular with our friends, 
and I love him deeply. I therefore 
resent very much the use you make 
of bald heads in your advertising.” 


Since thousands of other women 
may feel kindred resentment, be- 
cause their husbands are bald, 
we hasten to apologize and to ex- 
plain that baldness does not brand 
aman a social or business failure. 

A bald head is, however, con- 
spicuous,and the younger the man, 
the more he is marked—the more 
handicap he feels within himself 
through his own sensitivity. We 
sorry, but 


loss of hair, we 
lieve the spirit of 
to the 
great masses who still have 
ir. That is why we su 
slogan . ++ 


Kreml remov 


speck of it. K cks falling 
hair, It is also a wonderful dress. 
ing, not greasy or sticky, yet keeps 


the hair neat as a pin, Women, too, 
love Kreml for the alluring sheen 
it gives the hair, especially after a 
permanent. Ask for Kreml at drug 
stores, barber and beauty shops. 


Kreml Shampoo is a splendid 
ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. It is 
made from an 80% olive oil base, 
cleanses hair and sealp thoroughly 
and leaves hair easy to manage. 


*Kreml is effective in stopping 
excessive falling hair—except, of 
course, in cases where the trouble 
is caused by the comparatively rare 
disease alopecia areata, a condition 
which requires medical treatment. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
CHECKS FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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The Cameras of the World Press 


now put these People in the News 


Opie Read, doyen of Chicago writers, friend of Mark Twain, Boris Kartoft (born Charles Edward Pratt) gave fellow was asked henceforth to eat masked or in private. Among, 
author of over half a hundred best-sellers, celebrated his __ workers the jitters when, grimly costumed as the monster _ those not terrified was Bela Lugosi Jr. (above), whose 
86th birthday, Dec. 22. Philosophized he: “Life is good.” _in Son of Frankenstein, he lunched in a studio cafeteria. He father (Dracula) is Hollywood's other ace shudder-man. 


Martha Stephenson, New York glamor girl, will wed Band- Ellen Woodward was appointed to the Social Securit 
master Hal Kemp, Jan. 21. Said she: “We had the nicest ro- by President Roosevelt, Dee. 20. S 
mance. It began four years ago... Hal kept staring at me.” — ministrator in charge of women’s and white-collar projé 


y Board Mrs. Mary E. Frantz, 16, was divorced in St. Louis, Dec. 28, 
from her 22-year-old husband who, she said, nagged her. 
She wed at 14, boreason at 15. The court gave her the child. 


1e was formerly WI 
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How Mother 
Easily Changed 


with AUNT JEMIMA’S 
Delicious, Jiffy-quick 


AUNT KATE/ UNCLEED! OH DEAR! 
WHAT A SWELL SURPRISE HOW WILL 1 
COME IN! EVER MANAGE 


DON’ Yo' FRET NONE, HONEY. 
"CAUSE HERE'S HOW TO FIX 
A REG'LAR FEAST AS EASY 

AS \-2, JUST 

FOLLOW DESE 
DIRECTIONS... FOR 

DE woRLo's 

MOS’ DELICIOUS 

PANCAKES 


cup o! milk or water with a 

Ready-Mix. (2) Flip on the 
& to the table all flavory and fra 
i 


JANE, YOUR PANCAKES 
"ARE WONDERFUL. Qu | WANT SOME MORE 
BESTIEVER <7 AUNT JEMIMA'S THEY'RE 
. SWELL! 


He is Aunt Jemima pan 
Yaya" enjoyment to your folka now with Aunt Jemima's 
ancakes. They're so nourishing, so 
quick to 


Aunt Jemima says: “For real eatin’ 
pleasure, try both my famous taste-temptin’ pan- 
cakes and my zippy, tangy buckwheats. Get a pack: 


‘The Vice President and the Speaker of the House staged a little mugging act for 
photographers during the Christmas lull. United personally years of leg- 
islative association, John N. Garner and William B. Bankh likely be at 
political odds when Congress opens Jan. 3. For the Vice President is leader of 
‘a newly aggressive conservative Democratic opposition; the 
Roosevelt lieutenant, Probable first fight on the docket: revi 
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Vie Joos 
Va Firly 


in Samoa to install a new chief of Pago Pago ae 
| east 


lise could visit the ish 


ho ever dreamed of a Sot 


the peopl 


Samoa, t 


the principal village 


go the chief's hereditary title is “Maunga.” While the office is 


elective, the incumbent must be approved by the American 


in the ease of the new Maunga, the h 


islands, and is us 
island el 


squabble 


wn with whate 
guest at the party wa: 
mander in the U.S. Navy. Although b 


only seven months, Governor Hans 


jovernor Edward W. Ha 


3 


he native governor of Manua, 


has occupied his post at 


This young Polynesian beauty is x 12-year-old daughter « 


‘a group of outlying islands. Her ukulele is from Hawaii where her father was educated. 


tsdrank kava, a mildly stimulating ceremonial 


Under breadfruit trees this ceremonial 


carried to the party. The new « t paralysis of the jovial ¢ 


SeereuT Eo 


- 


TEACHER'S 


Parfection of Blended. 


Connoisseurs’ choice of 


Teacher's is a cue to all 


discriminating men who 
like a Scotch rich in hearty 
body, in pleasure-giving 
mild smoothness. Teacher’s 
delicate bouquet and bal- 


anced flavour never vary. 


Say “TEACHER’S !” 


WK the flanoat 


Made since 1830 
byWm. Teacher & Sons,ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794, 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Life's Barly (continued) 


Far into the night champions from rival villages had singing and dancing contests. 
‘These two Siva dancers are adorned with flowers in traditional Polynesian style. 


ZONITE—THE FAMOUS ANTISEPTIC THAT CAME OUT OF THE WORLD WAR* 
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RAW THROAT? 
Start Cargling Now! 


At the first sign of a raw, dry, tick- 
lish throat, gargle with Zonite. 


Gargling with Zonite benefits you in 
three ways: (1) it kills the germs 
connected with colds — at contact; 
(2) eases the rawness in your throat; 
(3) relieves the painful swallowing. 


If you're looking for antiseptic re- 
sults, and not just a pleasant-tasting 
mouthwash—Zonite is your product! 


So be prepared. Get Zonite from 
your druggist. The minute you feel 
Tawness in your throat, start gargling, 
Use 1 teaspoon of Zonite to 34 glass 
of water. Gargle every 2 hours. Soon 
your throat feels better. 


If you feel feverish or grippy, see 
your doctor at once. 


DANDRUFF ITCH? 


Heres an Antiseptic 
Scalp Treatment 


‘Shampooing with plain soap is good. 
...But many doctors say this: When 
you have dandruff caused by germs, 
the best way to combat it is to Kill 
the germs when you cleanse your 
scalp and hair. 


Here is a simple treatment that docs 
what skin specialists say is necessary: 


L Add 2 tablespoons of Zonite to 
each quart of water in basin, 


stimulates scalp — kills germs 
‘on hair and scalp at contact! 
3. Lather head with good shampoo, 
using same Zonite solution. This 
Joosens dirt and dandruff scales. 
4, Rinse very thoroughly. This 
leaves scalp clean and sweet- 
smelling. 

5. If scalp is dry, massage in a good 
oil hair dressing. This relieves 
dryness. 

Do this twice a week at first. And 
later, once a week. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We are convinced that if you use 
Zonite treatment faithfully, you'll be de 
lighted with results. 71 

duarantec comp! 

Sour money back in 


septic 
Vl Ber etetimon 
|) Dain Sotution which 
2 revolutionized World- 


War surgery «++ 


use ZONITE tor 
FIRST AID + SORE THROAT 
BAD BREATH - DANDRUFF 
FEMININE CLEANSING 


ing two pictures which were made on Triple S 
‘panchromatic film in Alaska last summer, while 1 was on 
pedition for the National Geographic Society. The first pic~ 

¢) shows Alaska College at Fairbanks. Flight altitude: 

300 ft. : 1/225 soe, £211 nero 2 filter. ‘The second ple- 

ture (below) shows Mt, MeKinley from a distance of 70 mi 

Flight elevation: 10,000 ft, Exposure: 1/225 sec. £:16 red. fil 


‘The point which I thought might be of interest to you in. these 
shots is the tremendous clarity of detail which I was able to 
film has been used for a year in miniature 
f the first pictures that have ever 

it in this large size 


BRADFORD WASHBURN 


Institute of Geographical Exploration 
Harvard University 


INDOOR “SNAPS” 
(They're easy to take with G-E Photofloods) 


“LOOK at my swell birthday pictures,” 
says Molly. “And Daddy's so proud... 
says he’s going to take lots of indoor 
snaps now that he’s found how easy it is 
with G-E Photofloods. 


“When Mummy brought in my cake I for- 
got all about Daddy's camera and how 
bright the room was. Maybe that's what 
makes these snapshots look so aatural, 


ks 
blow. But after all, a 
serious business for a gal with a birthday. 


3 “Daddy's tickled pink with this picture. 
And Mummy says she’s so glad he 
thought to take indoor snapshots. I say, 
‘Happy Birthday'’ 
BIRTHORY COMING? Ta 
your camera. Go to film dealer for G-E 
MMazba Photoflood lamps and new "sper" type 
films that make it easy 


New Lower Prices 


G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash Lamps 
No. 10... in A5e 


Brand New 


GENERAL@@ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


IG and little, young and old, dogs 
go for Red Heart's delicious 3 flavors! 
Red Heart is good for them, too! For 
this is quality food, clean and whole- 


some; it contains fresh meat and 
meat by-products, vegetable and 
bone meal, cereals, cod-liver oil, 
and Fleischmann’s Irrad 
ated Yeast, Prepared in a 
federally inspected plant. 
To this formula, 3 flavors — 
beef, fish, and cheese—have 
been added for appetite 


RED HEART 


QUICK REMEDY FOR 
HARD WINTER STARTING 


When winter weather congeals the 

—engine won't turn over fast—battery runs 

down—blame yourself for your trouble, 
lions of motorists 

have laughed at zero 

weather 


ing—motors spin, and 
start easily without 
draining the battery, 
Rislone improves the 
ability of the 
regular oil. Full lubrica~ 
tion is assured at once 
—no danger of driving 
a mile or two with little 
or no oil in the vital 
parts of your engine. 
‘Ask your Service Sta- 
tion or Garage fo add 
Rislone to your regular 
“Do this Now be- 
fore you have winter 
starting trouble! 
THE SHALER COMPANY, 
Waupun, Wi 


RISLONE 
de 
Oil Clloy 


Said an uncultured bull- 
“Them 


Red Heart’ 


Delicious! Splenditious/ 
lt’ the wholesomest food 


<at 


named Kate, al? 


Red Heart 3 Flavors 
is great / 
's clean‘ni nutritious, 


what lve ate!” 


appeal. Feed the three in rotation, 

And, remember, Red Heart's 3- 

Flavored Dog Biscuits are grand 

for dogs’ teeth! Switch to Red 
Heart today—watch your dog 
improve! 

FREE! Write for Dogs, 
Their Care and Feeding— 
authoritative, illustrated 
booklet. Address: John 
Morrell & Co., Dept. 41, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


DOG FOOD 


FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES 
EVERY DAY 


HERE'S A SPECIAL 
SHAVE CREAM 


It’s Not a SOAP... Not Greasy 
Needs No Brush... Leaves 
Your Skin Soft and Smooth 


Daily shaving leaves many men's faces 
raw, sensitive. This is especially true of 
the man who, because of his business and 
social status, must shave every day. 


To meet this condition Williams has 
now developed a special cream for daily 
shavers. It’s called Glider. Wash face 
thoroughly with soap and warm water to 
remove razor-dulling grit, then spread on 
Glider quickly, easily with your fingers. 
No brush. No lather. Not sticky or greasy. 


A superabundance of moisture in this 
rich cream softens each whisker, yet forms 
a protective layer over your face to keep 
blade from scraping. Swiftly and gently 
your razor glides over your skin. Like a 
cold cream, Glider actually relieves sore- 
nessand helps prevent chappingandrough- 
ness. Glider is the result of nearly 100 
years’ experience in making fine shaving 
preparations. 

Try Glider at our Expense: 
Send your name and address ona 
penny post card, fora generous FREE 
tube of Glider’ “No-Brush” Cream. 
‘The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. LG-17, 
Glastonbury, Conn, 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


BRONX CHEER 


Sirs: 

In this somewhat unusual photograph, 
Wilhelmina Dommerich, niece of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Dommerich, who 
‘were married in Greenwich, appears to 
be giving both bride and. groom the 
well-known bird. Mr, Dommerich and 
wife, the former Miss Anne McCall, were 


MR. GREELEY GOES EAST 
Sirs: 


Picture shows the quandary of a young, 
motorist on a Nebraska gravel highway, 
midway between Grand Island and North 
‘Loup, as he comes to a county highway 


married at the Round Hill Community 
Chureh in a prominent social affair, I 
am not certain whether little Wilhelmina 
fs just caught off guard, or whether sho 
‘was genuinely registering what is called in 
some elreles “The Bronx C) 


JACK McGHIE 


Greenwich Time 
Greenwich, Conn, 


HORACE 8> 
GREELEY 6 > 


road. As the great Greeley bade him, the 
young man wants to go West. 
‘But these signs point East! 


E. K. LANGEVIN 
Omaha World-Herald 
Omaha, Neb. 


CONTRIBUTION 


inimum rates for all rights, including resale and reuse: $5 per 


photograph. Amateur photographers are welcome a contributors but their work must, com= 
eth, Profemsonan on anual haan and wil be Judged (opi fo9)"an such. Una 


icited contributions however, 


et professional or amateur will 
nor returned unless aecompanied by adequate 


rT 
dence about contributions to CONTRIBUTIONS EDITOR, LIFE Mag- 


neither neknowledged 


tage, packing and directions. And under no 
‘of same either in its office 


ait, 


respone 
azine, TIME & LIFE Building, Rockeleller Center, New York. 


wwe GOES TO TOWN - 


3 DDIN , 
33 paws WITH BAKERS CHocoLATE/ 


¥ 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 

salt, and sugar, and sift together three time 

Add 4 tablespoons butter. Combine 
vanilla and add to flour mixture 


patter r 
n ureased tube pan in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 50 to 60 minutes, or until done 
Serve warm or cold with Chocolate Walnut 


oped with Calumet Baking Powder. If another baking powder is 
as recommended by the manufucturers. 


“This recipe has b 
used, adjust the proportion: 


Chocolate Walnut Cream Filling 


and see! at i mld, be wens ea 3 


a puddin 
outa 1, “Wait ¢ 


ms » | said 
Soph 
Not tht 


rich ¢ 
P' 
“one EGG: 
ONE chess 
“That rie 


sophie, Bake 


BO: iresses UP 


IN A RECENT “BLIND BRAND” TASTE TEST, BAKER'S COCOA WON FIRST PLACEI 


POR J Chocolate Peppermint Cake! 

I OWE OF THE Oe ciitoReL or r Feel, td eleven exter gorgeoss 
50% MORE WOMEN zs pudding, candy and beverage recipes (illus 
trated in full color) oars fre! Just mail this 


WHO PREFERRED 
BAKERS COCOA. 
BAKERS TASTES 
EXTRA SMOOTH 
AND RICH / 


4 


A 
ZL AT JUDGING TOBACCO 


ee Tobacco crops in recent 
standing- New methods, 
ates Government 

he farmer grow 

as independent 


4 Hicks point out 


sponsore 

and the States, hi 
finer cigarette to 
tobacco experts li 
to you, Luckies have 

these finer crops: And so Luckies are better than 
ever. Have you tried a Lucky lately? Try them for 
a week. Then you'll know why --: WITH MEN 
WHO KNOW TOBACCO pEST—IT'S LUCKIES 2 Jol 


ce hae 


& WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
IMMY” . 
MY” HICKS has auctioned tobacco 


for 21 years. “Luckies,” he 
, says,“ 
stegys-bevalt fine robots ah — 
piss se So I've smoked Luckies 
pelt year .’ Most other independent 
perts also smoke Luckies! 


